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DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


adventurous 
career of David 
Livingstone _ shall 
have been closed, 
there will have pass- 
ed away another of 
the great worthies 
of our race, and one 
of the most sterling 
heroes of our gene- 
tation. “ The zeal of 
Thy house hath 
eaten me up,” is the 
impassioned utter- 
ance of the Psalm- 
ist. It would hardly 
be an extravagance 


\ HENEVER, 


‘if echoed back by 


the lips of this wan- 
dering missionary. 
Personal ambition, 
home, family, coun- 
try—everything in 
turn has been aban- 
doned by him, to 
the end that he 
might carry the 
knowledge of his 
Master into regions 
never before tra- 
versed by the foot- 
steps of a believer 
in Christianity. An 
attizan by birth, a 
man of very humble 
but thoroughly re- 
Spectable _parent- 
age, a toiler from his 
earliest youth up- 
wards, earning even 
from his childhood 
not only his bread 
but whatever edu- + 


cation he has acquirer, with the honest labour of his 
hands, this good, brave, earnest, resolute, indefatigable, 
indomitable highlander has, in apparently utter forget- 
ess of his own interests, built up for himself a noble 





and enduring reputation. Of fame he has seemingly 
thought nothing, but it has come to him’ nevertheless. 
According to the exquisite phrase familiar to us all— 
“Beautiful are the 
feet of them that 
preach the gospel of 
peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good 
things.” And it is 
the print of feet 
like those that 
David Livingstone 
has left scattered 
abundantly far and 
wide, over regions 
to which the steps 
of the white man 
were never previ- 
ously known to have 
penetrated, Setting 
forth as a humble 
missionary, he has 
created for himself, 
it might be almost 
said unwittingly, the 
renown of a great 
traveller. Striving 
only to be a prac- 
tical philanthropist, 
he has almost inad- 
vertently rendered 
his name illustrious 
among the most 
daring of geogra- 
phical discoverers. 
Bent upon carrying 
the knowledge of 
Christ to the re- 
motest tribes . of 
Africa, he has more 
than once ventured 
to advance alone 
amongst them into 
the very centre of 
that vast continent, 

—— —— — to cross it and re- 

cross it PRE the lodisn Ocean to >. the shores of the At- 
lantic, emerging after an appalling absence, now in the 
west, at Loanda, on the coast of Angola, now far away in 
the east at Quillimane, the capital of the Mozambique. 





to the loss of his fellow men, the 











DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D. 
(From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 
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David Livingstone, long since world-famous as an 
African Traveller and Missionary, was born at Blan- 
tyre, on the banks of the Clyde, near Glasgow, in 
1817; his parents, who were throughout life in very 
humble circumstances, each coming from a thoroughly 
respectable line of Highland ancestors. According to 
the simple and manly statement set forth in the few 
pages of an autobiographical character prefixed by the 
subject of this memoir to the record of his wanderings 
and adventures, his father, who died in the February of 
1856, earned his livelihood as a small tea-dealer in the 
town of Hamilton. Already, when Davie, as his play- 
mates called him, was an urchin of no more than ten 

ears of age, he was gaining his own bread as a factory 

and in the cotton-mills of his Scotch birthplace. Until 
he had grown up to be a tall stripling of nineteen, he 
steadily worked on there amidst the clattering of the 
spindles, and the whirring and jangling of machinery, 
beginning, while yet a little child, as a mere “ piecer,” 
and gradually rising, while yet in his nonage, to the full 
pay of an adult cotton-spinner. During all those lowly 
years of toil as a handicraftman, David Livingstone had 
sweetened his labours in the very thick of the roar and 
tumult of the factory by drinking in all the knowledge 
that could be gained from books, from self help, and 
from the steadiest application. With the thriftily treasured 
up savings from his wages he purchased one by one a 
curiously miscellaneous collection of volumes. Among 
his earliest acquisitions, in this way, must be mentioned, 
the Rudiments of Latin by Ruddiman. For so sedu- 
lous was he in his application to the humanities, that 
when others of the artizan youths of Blantyre were skilled 
at hocky, or proficients at bird-nesting, this precocious 
and insatiable searcher after information of all kinds, had 
so far mastered the difficulties of classical literature that 
he could repeat, not parrot-wise, but appreciatively, 
whole pages of Virgil and Horace—a darling ode, or a 
cherished passage from the Georgics. Latterly, in these 
nine years of his mill life, David Livingstone so far sys- 
tematized his time in the garnering up of knowledge, 
that, for the purpose of giving the winter more un- 
reservedly to his studies, he carried on his labours in the 
factory during the whole of the summer vacation. 

As David Livingstone approached manhood, having, 
in the meantime, made himself skilful in learning of very 
various kinds, his hopes and ambitions, his intense and 
burning aspirations expanded beyond the horizon of 
Blantyre. His determination was that he would en- 
deavour during life to do as much good as possible 
to his fellow creatures, and that to this end he 
would become a missionary. The assuagement of 
human anguish, the alleviation of human suffering, the 
consolation of those who especially were the most 
utterly forgotten and neglected,—these were the things 
nearest and dearest to the heart of this earnest and 
resolute young Scotchman. 

Having chosen his path in life very deliberately, he 
now wisely followed the advice of those interested in his 
fortunes by applying to the London Missionary Society 
for the means of entering it. It was a path not simply 


strewn with thorns or one that merely lacked a carpeting 





of roses. It was a track leading into a mysterious 
labyrinth that no civilized man had ever yet penetrated, 
the dangers, the pitfalls, the possible disasters and 
calamities to be met with in which, while they were 
obviously great, were at the same time simply unimagin. 
able. A favourable answer to Livingstone’s application 
having been received y him from the Missionary Asso- 
ciation in the metropolis, he duly underwent examination 
as to his general fitness and capabilities in the Septem. 
ber of 1838, passing through the ordeal at once very 
satisfactorily. He was thereupon entered as a student 
at the Society’s Training College at Chipping Ongar, in 
Essex, and there for two years afterwards applied him- 
self to the tasks allotted to him with the steadiest appli- 
cation. 

It was in 1840 that David Livingstone first left Eng- 
land for the African continent. After the customary 
three months’ voyage he landed at Cape Town, whence 
he removed to Algoa Bay, and shortly afterwards ad- 
vanced seven hundred miles into the interior, to the mis- 
sionary station established some thirty years previously 
in the Bechuana country, at Kuruman. Until Living- 
stone’s arrival, that remote station, otherwise known 
among the natives as Lattakoo, was the farthest inland 
that had ever been founded. There, for an interval, he 
remained in the family of the Rev. Robert Moffat, then 
the distinguished head of that mission at Kuruman. It 
was a household that eventually became very dear to 
the young Scotchman, for there it was that, in Robert 
Moffat’s eldest daughter, Mary, Livingstone, four years 
later on—namely, in 1844—found that good wife who, 
after bearing him five children, and sharing with him a 
world of perils and adventures, was unhappily snatched 
from him by death, when her companionship was more 
than ever precious, just when they had been restored to 
each other after several years’ separation. Reverting, 
however, to the time when the newly-arrived missionary 
had been but very recently introduced to the home 
circle of the Moffats, it may be here mentioned that he 
soon enough turned his back upon the repose of his first 
halting-place at Lattakoo, and advanced northwards, in 
company with another missionary, to the Bakusna, or 
Bakwains. He finally settled down at Mabotsa, 
selecting it as the site of a new mission in 1843, 
the year before his marriage. The locality had its 
instantly-appreciable charms, for Mabotsa is situated 
in one of the loveliest valleys imaginable. Living- 
stone, even when married, however, was, for a nobler 
reason than that of Rasselas, bent quite as earnestly 
as the Abyssinian prince upon effecting his escape 
from the Happy Valley. He had come there in 
search of no halcyon enjoyment ; his ambition was no 
lotos-eating for himself, but the scattering of the good 
seed among those who had never heard of it previously. 
Between 1845 and 1849, assisted nobly by his wife and 
‘by two native teachers, he laboured strenuously in suc- 
cession at Chonuane and Kolobeng. It was in the last- 
mentioned year, that is in 1849, that the first of his 
memorable journeys of discovery was undertaken. He 
was then bent upon verifying the statements as to the 
existence of a vast inland sea called Lake Ngami. 
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Throughout his life an intensely God-fearing and God- 
serving man, Livingstone has always shown himself to 
be the very reverse of a sectarian. Speaking of his own 
family,—that old race of Highland Livingstones,—he 
says, “ Our ancestors were Roman Catholics ; they were 
made Protestant by the laird coming round with a man 
having a yellow staff, which would seem to have attracted 
more attention than his teaching.” Hence, while tutored 
jn the school of Robert Moffat, Livingstone shrinks not 
from noticing approvingly what he himself nobly acted 

mn at every opportunity, that homely morsel of 

vice of the great Apostle of the Indies, pointedly 
feferred to by the great. English missionary, when 
he writes, “ The pn acts of friendship; even an 
obliging word and civil look, are St. [Francis] Xavier 
thought, no despicable part of the missionary armour.” 
In that radiant mail he himself is armed cap-a-pie, 
and he has not disdained to take example from any 
one of the heroic warriors of the cross who have gone 
before him. 

It was on the 1st of June, 1849, that Livingstone set 
forth upon the earliest of his great journeys of discovery. 
Accompanied by Colonel Steele and Mr. Oswell, he 
started across the Desert, leaving behind him Sechele 
and his warrior tribe of Bechuana. Two only of that 
face were given to Livingstone by the friendly chieftain 
a“arms to serve him” in his wanderings. The caval- 
cade consisted of a train of eighty oxen, twenty horses, 
and twenty men altogether. It traversed, first of all, the 
land of Sekomi, chief of the Bamangwato, and presented 
to view for a long while no more cheering prospect than 
that of a level sandy wilderness, sparsely intermingled 
with patches of thin grass, scattered trees, and straggling 
brambles. As the party struck away boldly northwards, 
even these occasional signs of vegetation disappeared ; 
the cart-wheels sank deep into the soft dry desert- 
sand ;_ the whole scene was waterless all round them 
to the verge of the horizon. After toiling through 
fegions of utter desolation like this, the travellers were 
eventually rewarded for their perseverance by coming at 
length one day upon the lovely river-scenery of the 
Zouga. Until then their thirst had been tantalized by 

mirage, or only partially alleviated now by the keng- 
we, now by the leroshia,—the latter a succulent gourd 
tesembling our water-melon; the former a tiny plant 
with a delicate stalk, guiding the wayfarer, when he 
dug deep down at its root, to a goodly bulb or tube filled 
with a pulp exquisitely cool and delicious. Leaving the 
sand behind them, and passing under the branches of 
the beautiful palmyra, Livingstone and his companions 
followed the winding course of the Zouga for two months, 
ariving at last under its guidance at the inland sea 
which was the especial object of the expedition. Lake 
Ngami was then, on the 1st of August, 1849, beheld 
for the first time by an European. It was reached upon 
that occasion at its north-east extremity, and proved 
on after examination to be a veritable inland-sea, fed 
by numerous rivers, and having a circumference al- 
together of seventy-five miles, Beyond this lake, at a 
distance of two hundred miles, Livingstone came for 

first time upon, a tribe, whose chief glory now is 





that, for so many years afterwards, it has been among 
the trustiest of his friends, the warm-hearted goodly 
race of the Makololo, Into their midst, on the grd of 
January, 1850, stepped, in his homely human guise, yet 
as though he were an angel entertained by them un- 
awares, that then utter stranger to them all, the 
good missionary. 

Returning for awhile to Kolobeng, after his first journey 
across the desert to Lake Ngami, accompanied on that 
second occasion by his wife and their three children, and 
even by Sechele, the chief of the Beckwains, Livingstone 
had, in the April of 1850, attempted to retrace his steps 
to what had proved upon the former journey to be his 
happy destination. Midway on the renewed endeavour 
he had been baulked, however, by fever striking down 
two or three of the party ; retarding their progress, and 
eventually driving them back (all except Oswell, who 
was left elephant-hunting upon the Kouga) to Kuruman. 
It was the third, perhaps more correctly, it should be 
called the fourth, and certainly the grandest of all these 
memorable expeditions, that was destined shortly after- 
wards to be Livingstone’s greatest achievement. Having 
advanced nearer to the Makololo, and having been there 
alarmed, on his family’s account solely, to find that fever 
was still rife in those parts, the good missionary, deter- 
mined to disembarrass himself of what, in his high calling, 
he might have termed for once, not invidiously, his 
encumbrances, returned to Kolobeng, whence he accom- 
panied his wife and children to Cape Town, from which, 
with a stifled pang at heart, he saw them safely off 
on their voyage to England, That fugitive visit to 
Cape Town marked his first appearance for years in a 
civilized settlement. Immediately those nearest and 
dearest to him had taken their departure homewards, he 
turned his back resolutely once more upon the world of 
Europeans, passed out of the sight of white men into 
the African wilderness, and for years afterwards was 
never authentically heard of once. 

Arriving at Lyniante, the capital of the Makololo, 
Livingstone found, upon this occasion, that the tribe 
had passed under the rule of Sekeletu, the son of 
Sebituane. Having five wives anointed with butter, 
Sekeletu, it is whimsical to learn, declined to read the 
Bible, through fear, as he frankly acknowledged, that the 
study of it might reduce him to one wife like shining 
ebony. Otherwise the young chief encouraged among 
his own people the labours of Livingstone as a mission- 
ary. Already, in the June of 1851, the latter had 
discovered the noble river of the Zambesi. It was in 
the following year that his marvellous journey north- 
ward, westward, and finally eastward, commenced, 
Beginning in 1852, it ended in 1856—four enormously 
laborious years were given up to its accomplishment. 
Setting forth in company with Sekeletu, at the head of 
160 men in thirty-three canoes, Livingstone’s canoe 
being thirty-four feet long, and manned with six 
paddlers, the missionary traveller, on the 31st of May, 
1854, reached, on the west coast of Africa, the port of St. 
Juan de Loanda. Leaving Loanda on the 2oth of the 
following September, he worked his way back by the 
August of 1855 to Lyniante. Starting again on the 
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2yth of October, going this time eastward along the 
current of the Zambesi, accompanied by Sekeletu and 
two hundred Makololo, Livingstone arrived on the 26th 
of May, 1856, upon the east coast of Africa, at the sea- 
port of Quillimane, the capital of the Mozambique. As 
nearly as possible four years had by that time flitted by 
since he had seen his family off from Cape Town to 
England. During the interval no authentic tidings of 
him had come to the knowledge of his fellow country- 
men. Staying but a few weeks at Quillimane, Living- 
stone, on the 12th of July, started, on board H.M.S. 
“Frolic,” for the Mauritius. There he remained until 
November, when he took his departure by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s ship “ Canada,” and so by way 
of the Red Sea, and reached England towards the close 
of 1856, on the 12th of December. The welcome ac- 
corded to him was worthy of his reputation. Towns 
and cities: presented him with their freedom. Both the 
Universities bestowed upon him their honours—the 
distinctions of LL.D. and of D.C.L. being awarded to him, 
the one by Oxford, the other by Cambridge. The 
Royal Geographical Society of England, and the 
Imperial Geographical Society of France each presented 
him a gold medal in recognition of the splendour of his 
discoveries. Learned societies vied with each other in 
electing him honorary member. Substantial presents of 
various kinds accumulated upon his hands. A special 
audience—a matter of no slight importance to a mis- 
sionary among the native Africans—was granted to him 
by the Sovereign. Wherever Dr. Livingstone appeared 
among his fellow countrymen of the United Kingdom he 
was greeted with enthusiasm. But until he had recounted 
his travels in print he refrained from presenting himself 
upon any platform. Once published, however, his book 
sealed his fame, and put an end to this forced seclusion. 
He lectured readily and repeatedly to audiences who were 
charmed by the unstudied earnestness of his hesitating but 
manly address. Throughout his head was unturned by 
the ardour of his reception. As a crowning mark of 
honour during his sojourn in England, a banquet was 
given to Dr. Livingstone on the 13th of February, 1858, 
three hundred of the most eminent scientific men of the 
day being present, and the chair occupied on the 
occasion by Sir Roderick Murchison. It was to Sir 
Roderick that Livingstone had inscribed his “ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa:” the dedica- 
tion intimating that to him it was “ affectionately offered 
as a token of gratitude for the kind interest he had 
always taken in the author's pursuits and welfare.” 
Heartened in his next enterprize with Government 
aid, Livingstone, on the roth March, 1858, quitted the 
shores of England, on his return to the southern conti- 
nent. He went there on board her Majesty’s colonial 
steamer the “Pearl,” with the avowed object of still 
further exploring the Zambesi. The intrepid missionary 
was accompanied on this occasion by men skilled in 
an especial manner in geology, botany, art, and pho- 
tography. Among those who were thus associated 


with him may be mentioned, besides his brother Charles, 
Dr. Kirk and Captain Bedingfield; Mr. R. Thornton 
going out as naturalist, and Mr. F. Skead, R.N., join- 


be 





ing the party at_Cape Town as surveyor. The expedi- 
tion reached thé east coast in May, started up stream 
on the 17th of August, and had penetrated as far as 
Lake Nyassa (a vast inland sea, 200 miles long, and 
boot-shaped, like the Italian peninsula), by the 16th 
September in the year following. From the autumn of 
1859 to the autumn of 1861, the explorations of the 
travellers were industriously continued. During the 
year last-mentioned new interest was awakened in the 
expedition by the arrival of Bishop Mackenzie and his 
mission, an arrival only too soon followed by the 
lamented death of the Bishop and the dispersal of 
the missionaries, In the springtime of 1861 Dr. 
Mackenzie and his party had rejoiced Livingstone 
by their appearance as fellow-labourers. On the 3oth 
of January, 1862, his heart had been gladdened by the 
coming out to him of his beloved wife, Ma-Robert, as 
she was called in the native fafots, associating the 
mother’s title with the name of her first-born. The joy 
caused by her arrival was with deplorable suddenness, 
however, turned to anguish, by her mortal illness and 
premature death, before three months had elapsed. 
Sickening of fever in the middle of April, Mrs. Living. 
stone expired on the 27th of that month, and was 
buried on the banks of the Zambesi, under the branches 
of an umbrageous banyan tree still flourishing luxu- 
riantly at Shupanga. By the 1oth January in the 
following year Livingstone set forth on new ex- 
plorations, with a new river steamer that had been 
despatched from home to his assistance. Leaving 
Zanzibar in her (the name of the boat was the “Lady 
Nyassa”), on the zoth April, 1864, he crossed the 
ocean skilfully to Bombay, arriving there in June, 
his crew being thirteen souls in all, and himself 
navigating! Before that twelvemonth was out, he 
was again in England, where, in the following year, 1865, 
he produced, in association with his brother Charles, his 
“Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its 
Tributaries,” the work being inscribed by him to the 
then Premier, Viscount Palmerston. As the earlier book 
had been the record of travels made more especially 
between 1849 and 1856, so this latter volume was the 
record of researches made more particularly between 
1858 and 1864. Several other distinguished African 
travellers had appeared in the interim—conspicuous 
among these being Speke, Grant, and Baker. Living- 
stone’s whole soul was in the cause so completely by 
reason of his being a missionary as well as a traveller, 
that what was to them but a frequent delight had become 
for him an every day necessity. Scarcely was his second 
book out when he set forth upon his last expedition. 
He returned to Africa (leaving England on the 14th 
August, 1865) invested with the dignity and authority 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Tetté, Senna, and 
Quillimane. His cherished design in going this time 
was to reveal yet more clearly the hideous abomination 
of the African slave trade, one of the world’s great sins 
still crying to heaven for vengeance. His intention was 
also to effect the solution, if in any way practicable, of 
the hitherto inscrutable Nile mystery, striving with this 
end in view to reach the northern shore of Lake Nyass@ 
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md to discover if there existed any connexion be- 
tween its waters and those of the other inland sea 
fo the north-west, known (by repute) as Lake Tan- 

yika. Afterwards, if so far successful, resolved to 
advance boldly due north in the heart of Africa, and so 
by way of the widely-scattered chain of lakes from Lake 
Victoria Nyanza to Lake Bahr-el-Gazal to work his way 
wy Abyssinia, through Nubia, into Egypt. A mag- 
nificent project that may even yet most happily be 
ralized. Leaving England in 1865, Dr. Livingstone was 
last heard from under date the 18th of May, 1866—up- 
watds of five years having since then elapsed! A letter 
reporting his murderreaching England, a search expedition 
was at once organized, and sent out with generous promp- 
titude, under the command of Edward Young. The letter 
ibove-mentioned was first published on the 7th March, 
i867, by Sir Roderick Murchison. The expedition left 





perseverance, command our respect, and captivate our 
admiration. 

Death, it is no extravagance to assert, has often sur- 
rounded him in a thousand shapes in that region alter- 
nately of fruitfulness and desolation, of famine and plenty 
—a country the perils of which are in no way fan- 
tastically typified by the accompanying woodcut, in 
which the predicament of a fellow-traveller on that con- 
tinent (Baldwin in his “ African Hunting”) is faithfully 
portrayed. The incident here delineated ‘ is simply that 
of the fatigued sportsman dropping asleep one day on 
the margin of a stream, where he is at once steathlily 
surrounded and all but devoured by a swarm of croco- 
diles. According to Livingstone’s own account of these 
terrible reptiles, the champing of their jaws when feeding 
is a sound once heard never to be forgotten. Elephants, 
many of them eleven feet high, or even loftier, a single 














| AMONG THE ALLIGATORS. 
(From “ The Weaver Boy who Became a Missionary.”) 
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England on the 1oth June, arriving, on the 12th July, at 


Table Bay, and on the 25th at the Zambesi. On the 6th 
September, Young and his companions weresouth of Lake 
Nyassa, and at the end of three months the enterprize 
t. which they had set out was satisfactorily completed. 
Dr. Livingstone was proved mot to have been murdered. 
He has since been heard of with a precision leaving us 
wery hope that he may emerge from the silence and 
mystery by which his very name has been so long sur- 
funded. Whenever he does reappear, to the joy of his 
tontemporaries, but more especially of his fellow-coun- 
ttymen, we shall hardly know how to make enough of 
im. The simplicity of his character, his heroic daring, 
his complete self-sacrifice, his burning zeal for souls, 
his insatiable thirst for knowledge, his indomitable 





tusk sometimes weighing as much as 158 lbs., indi- 
cative of the strength of the formidable quadruped. 
It is through a gigantic continent, peopled by savage 
idolators and abounding with the most wild and appal- 
ling forms of the brute creation, that this peaceful mis- 
sionary has been hither and thither for years, in the 
interests at once of science and of religion. 


! The illustration above given is selected from among the embel- 
lishments of a charming volume descriptive of the career of Dr. 
Livingstone, written by H. G. Adams, published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, and entitled *“‘ The Weaver Boy who became a 
Missionary.” It is a book we would gladly see in the hands of every 
intelligent schoolboy in the United Kingdom, by the majority of 
whom, if they have but the opportunity, it will be read with a 
delight only second to that with which they devour for the first 
time Robinson Crusoe’s adventures. 
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LTHOUGH Mr. Lowe's proposal for supplying half- 
a-million towards the Exchequer deficit by means 
of a Match Tax was scarcely made public before it was 
withdrawn, the largest match manufacturing firm in the 
world had come gallantly to the fore, and combatted its 
adoption with spirit and promptitude ; and it must be 
admitted they “burst into flame” to some purpose, as 
the originator of the “very worst tax within recent 
memory” found—literally to his cost, for its withdrawal 
left him with a further sum of 1000/. to meet, a debt to 
that amount being due to Messrs. De la Rue and Co. 
for printing match stamps. The stamp on an American 
box of matches is so placed as to secure its destruction 
on opening the box. No doubt Mr. Lowe would have 
carried out his compliment of Transatlantic imitation 
even to observance of this detail ; we do not see there- 
fore that he had much to apprehend from the threat 
that Government would find itself defrauded in match- 
tax dues, by the surreptitious collection and refilling of 
old boxes. 

Two voices, however, were raised from amongst those 
of the “thousand-voiced ” public, in favour of the tax ; 
and with ample reason. e first proceeded from the 
denouncers.of the evils of street-vending to the young 
of both sexes ; ,the last came from the firé insurance 
offices. There are no reliable statistics of the number 
of children who earn their living in London by the sale 
of matches and vesuvians, in that demoralizing school 
the streets; there are reliable statistics, however, of the 
number of fires in the metropolis due to the careless 
or accidental ignition of lucifers, and according to 
Captain Shaw’s report for the past year, we find it 
stands seventh only in the long list of causes. 

The annual number of boxes of matches manufactured 
in Great Britain is 560,000,000 ; the yearly number of 
boxes of wax taper lights, fusees, and cigar lights 
50,000,000. Thirty thousand persons in London alone 
(men, women, and children) are employed in this branch 
of industry, or at least get their living from it, for we have 
been given to understand the above figure (the result of 
a rough computation) includes likewise the three or four 
hundred children who pick up a living by the street sale 
of the articles of commerce in question. “The little boy 
who sold matches in the streets, started in the morning 
with a capital of threepence, with which he purchased a 
dozen boxes,” said Mr. Bright ; “ but if the tax passed, 
the boy must have one shilling instead of threepence 
with which to ply his calling.” The working of the 
perene tax with regard to large manufacturers Mr. 

right illustrated by reference to a firm in Manchester, 
“which,” he said, “employed 600 hands, 120 of whom 
were half-time children, every one of whom was sent to 
school at the expense of the firm. Nearly all the re- 
maining hands were women earning either fourteen 
shillings a week by making boxes or twelve shillings by 
making lucifers.” The member for Manchester said he 
had been told that if that tax were imposed, the firm in 
question would require 1500/. worth of stamps every 





Monday morning, or 18,000/. worth inthree months. Their 
returns did not come in till after three months, and 
therefore that one firm alone would require an additional 
capital of 18,000/. with which to carry on their business, 
Mr. Crawford, in supporting the same side, came to 
closer details, and stated that the wholesale cost of a 
gross of matches was 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. ; that the tax upon 
that quantity would be 6s.; necessarily, that all small 
makers, unable to find a manufacturing capital of 8s. 6¢, 
per gross, would be driven out of thetrade. It was cal. 
culated that the tax would reduce this branch of industry 
by one-third, and that the principal sufferers thereby 
would be women and children. The women and children 
who earn their living by the manufacture of boxes, in the 
squalid homes of the East-end of London, are numbered 
by thousands. The materials, with the exception of 
paste, are furnished by the manufacturers. The makers 
of the boxes receive twopence-halfpenny or threepence 
per gross for their work. The Daily News shewed us that 
“it takes five farthings’ worth of flour to make enough 
paste for seven gross of boxes ;” also that an additional 
outlay is called for on the maker’s part, in the shape of 
a pennyworth of hemp for tying up the boxes. One 
pennyworth of hemp ties up one-and-twenty gross of 
boxes. “ About twopence per gross sticks to ’em when 
all’s done,” says the jovial box-maker described in 
“ Places and People.” . Mr. Lowe has been denounced as 
“a wager of war on women and children”; he and his 
tax have, indeed, provoked facetiz and called forth senti- 
mentalism in torrents. But had Mr. Lowe proposed a tax 
on all lucifers injurious to human health and life in their 
manufacture, to come into force after a certain date— 
say two years hence—it is probable he would have been 
lauded as:a benefactor rather than reviled as an oppressor. 
The country has long been looking to legislature for 
interference in this matter. 
years since Van Bibra discovered the terrible 
effects on the human frame produced by the fumes 
thrown off in the manufacture of the common _phos- 
phorus match. Six-and-twenty years have elapsed 
since Schrétter’s discovery of amorphous | ese ge (or 
allotropic), by use of which, in place of the common 
phosphorus, not only is the manufacture of lucifers 
rendered. harmless as regards the health of the artisan 
employed, but the lucifers themselves are less dan- 
gerous ; yet, by our continued use of it, we encourage 
the manufacture of the ordinary phosphorus match! 
Amorphous phosphorus is the common phosphorus 
deprived of its injurious character by: being subjected 
to a temperature of 500°, for a month or six weeks. 
The use of the ordinary phosphorus is comparatively 
harmless to the health of operatives employed in 
large manufactories where ventilation and other saml- 
tary precautions are adopted for rendering it $0; 
but it can be nowhere, nor under any circumstances, 
wholly divested of its injurious character, whilst its 
inroads on the health in the workshops of petty 
manufacturers are terrible, even where that formid- 
able disease engendered by its fumes — necrosis 
the jaw—does not actually assert itself. ‘Whilst the 


Legislature is pausing ere it pronounces prohibition, 
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however,” says Dr. Wynter, “a private firm has intro- 
duced a match which bids fair to supersede the use of the 
common congreve in all better class dwellings, and with 


every person in fact who has any care for the artizan. | 
| child or infant “hands” employed in sticking sand paper 


These are the matches patented by Messrs. Bryant and 
May.” 

This match, it is needless to say, has been long known 
to us. The appearance and health of the operatives 
engaged in its production, are,—and we speak from 
personal inspection,—admirable. It was on no pale 
emacs multitude we gazed; no listless, 
sickly-looking adults, or children bearing but too sure 
promise of development into diseased or enfeebled men 
and women; but a cheerful, healthy, busy throng. 
We only noticed one really pallid face, that of the oper- 
ative engaged in “dipping.” His position beside the hot 
plate used for charring the end of the splints before they 
are dipped in wax is necessarily trying, though rendered 
as little so here as possible by the frequent change of 
workmen ; and it is worthy of remark that the young 
“hand” engaged in assisting the “dipper” at the moment 
we saw him, presented a picture of bright hearty health 
and spirits. The boy caught our eye and, whilst the 
smile hovering over his good-humoured face expanded 
into a broad grin, fell to his labours with redoubled 
energy, evidently bent on duly impressing upon us the 
amount and importance of the business then on his hands. 
The “folders” afforded us infinite amusement and interest; 
dozens of children were engaged in folding separately, 
in labelled papers, the completed boxes of matches. 
And this task was performed by the practised fingers 
with such dexterity and rapidity as almost to defy 
following with the eye. 

In the increasing popularity of the safety match, it 
is not difficult to foresee the speedy doom of the ordi- 
nary lucifer. We are notoriously a humane, charity- 
dispensing people; and yet one endowed with con- 
siderable regard for the preservation of our worldly 
belongings ; that is to say, we are gifted with common 
Sense. There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that when 
once the public generally has grasped the fact that there 
isa match manufactured which is not only harmless to 
the health of the producer, but offers exemption from 
the chances of accidental fires from such source, the 
common lucifer will be driven from the field. Legisla- 
ture does not act in this, but “at all events the public 
May take the matter into their own hands,” as Dr, 
Wynter says. 

For our own -part, we should not be surprised at any 
time to hear that the directors of fire insurance com- 
panies generally had come to a resolution to refuse 
insurance on property whereon the use of the ordinary 
explosive match was tolerated. And, with due con- 
sideration to general interests, who could say they would 
hot be justified in doing so ? 

With the veritable philanthropist, the safety match 
will offer some other recommendations in addition to 
those already described. Only the other day a child 
died from the effects of having sucked a lucifer match. 
The public generally may not be aware of the 
tifects of phosphorus so taken into the human frame. 
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Death, more or less lingering and tormenting in its 
action is the nearly inevitable result. The “sentimental 
delineations” already alluded to have made the reader 
acquainted with the minor suffering inflicted on the 


on the ordinary match-box, in the shape of abrased 
fingers. With reference to the pencil delineations of the 
match-bill episode, we are reminded that a recent num- 
ber of the ///ustrated Newspaper (6th May) gave some 
very clever drawings of the “Match-makers’ Demon- 
stration.” 

It is indeed remarkable that we know so little of the 
man “who saves millions all over the world, endless 
trouble,” namely, who invented the first lucifer-match, 
not “that abortive nitric-acid bottle and phosphorus 
match that has often burned every thing about it as it 
produced a light, but the clean little lucifer.” Brandt 
of Hamburg first discovered phosphorus (but did not 
make known the précess whereby he did so), in A.D 
1667 ; Kunckel next, and almost simultaneously, dis- 
covered (and did make known) the process whereby 
it was obtained at that date. Gahn discovered 
its presence in bones twenty years later; later, Scheele 
devised a process for extracting it. Canton’s name, too, 
is familiar to us in connection with the same subject. 
Mr. Reuben Partridge, in 1842, patented machinery for 
manufacturing the splints, with other details in con- 
nection with the manufacture of the phosphorus match. 
All this we know; but we know nothing of the man who 
invented the match itself, so recently as 1834, or there- 
about. 

It is strange too how little (comparatively) there is 


| known on the subject of the common domestic method 
| of procuring a light in different ages. 


Taken under the 
heading “fire” it would be exhaustive ; but under that 
simply of “ How has a light been obtained for domestic 
purposes inall times,” there is little to be said. A couple 
of flints, or a flint and a steel, seem to have been the 
ordinary (home) method in all times. In hot and dry 
climates it could be procured by rubbing two pieces of 
wood smartly against each other. Captain Cook speaks 
of the use of two pieces of wood amongst savages, for 
this purpose. Municipal supervision in most countries 
has in all times provided the public with means of 
obtaining a light at short notice, by lamps or fires which 
were constantly fed. Torches were brought to these to 
be kindléd and carried away. There can be no doubt 
that the use of sulphur in connection with procuring 
a light was known much earlier than is generally 
supposed. Sulphur, unlike phosphorus, has been known 
from ancient times. It will be recollected that it is the 
inflammable constituent in gunpowder—an invention in- 
dubitably of earlier date than is commonly imagined. Fire- 
work displays were customary with the Chinese two thou- 
sand years since. The sulphur mines in Sicily were first 
wrought three centuries back ; but the export of these 
was inconsiderable up to the commencement of the 
present century. In 1838, Great Britain alone im- 
ported 38,654 tons, In that same yeara French company 
induced the Neopolitan Government to grant them a 
monopoly of the trade, That the Neopolitan Govern- 
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ment should have listened to the proposal at all was 
an ungrateful return to this country, which had so be- 
friended theirs. The monopoly in question was actually 
enjoyed for a short time. The grant was, however, re- 
scinded three years later, in compliance with the remon- 
stances of the English Government. 
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MEDIAVAL WARFARE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the Middle Ages there were always soldiers of 
fortune making war on their own account. Froissart 
tells us a story of a brigand named Bacon, who, with 
thirty companions, seized the strong castle of Combourne, 
ransomed the lord by payment of 24,000 crowns ; and 
the King of France-actually bought the castle of this 
adventurer for 20,000 crowns, and raised him to great 
honour, Sir Walter Scott says the knight bachelor was 
often a valiant prize-fighter, who called his sword the 
gagne-pain, or bread winner. In battle he made pri- 
soners, and enriched himself with their ransom; and in 
times of peace tournaments were a certain source of 
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TOURNAMENTS. 


income, for the horses and arms of the vanquished 
belonged to their conquerors. But these feats of arms 
were often prohibited, and then the knight was glad to 
give his services to some one who was making war on his 
neighbour, and cared little about the justice of the cause. 

A paper on medieval warfare would be imperfect 
without some brief notes on the arms and armour of the 
middle ages. In the Bayeux tapestry the arms and 


equipments of Saxons and Normans appear the same. 
Some of the former, however, are supposed to have worn 
leather scale armour, or surcoats with iron scales upon 
them, and we have before observed the execution they 
The shield and spear were the 


did with their axes. 





common weapons of the Anglo-Saxons. 


Early in the 


twelfth century the Anglo-Normans superseded the long 
mailed-shirt they had befere worn, with a defensive tunic 
of the same material reaching to the knees. It is sup- 
posed to have been covered with variously-shaped plates 
of metal, but here we may observe that great doubt 
exists as to the exact nature of mail at that period. 
True chain mail of interlinked rings was in this century 
introduced by the crusaders. The headpiece, or coif, of 
mail was superseded by a massive helm, or heaume, cylin- 
drical in form. These were frequently crushed by blows 
from the mace, and were powerless to save the wearer 
from being stunned, an almost fatal mischance. Resting 
on the shoulders, a severe blow caused fracture of the 
collar-bone. A flowing surcoat covered the armour and 
in hot countries protected it from the glare of the sun. 
The crusaders of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
found their armour too heavy for hot climates. At first 
the Saracens were generally repulsed, but as they were 
lightly armed they afterwards renewed the attack, throw- 
ing the jerrid, or light javelin, with unerring aim, and 
selecting weak points in their adversaries’ armour for a 
lance or sword thrust. The Saracenic inferior soldiers 
were skilled in the use of the bow, and, not content with 
these advantages, they employed the terrible Greek fire. 
Joinville tells us that every time the crusader Prince 
Louis heard them projecting this fire he threw himself 
on the ground, imploring the protection of Heaven 
against so terrible an engine of destruction. Mail 
armour prevailed till about the year 1300', and then 
commences the period of mixed mail and plate, that is 
mail strengthened at certain exposed points by defences 
of plate. The edge of the sword or axe would bite upon 
mail, but many a blow would glance off from the curved 
and polished surface of plate armour. In the thirteenth 
century some of these defences were for lightness made 
of cuir bouilli, or leather treated with hot water so as to 
assume a required shape. Quilted garments were worn 
under the armour to relieve the pressure on the body. 
Common soldiers sometimes wore the quilted defences 
alone. Mr. Hewitt points out that though the old 
Statutes of Arms only name two principal weapons of 
the-humbler soldiery, these two have not been exactly 
identified by modern investigators. The Statute of 
Henry III. (1252) mentions fa/ses and gisarmes. Mr. 
Hewitt thinks the falso was the bill and the gisarma the 
axe. At this time the bisacuta, or besaque, with two 
beaks, like a sort of hammer, is mentioned, but is little 
known, though the champion in the brass of Bishop 
Wyvil, at Salisbury, appears with one. From about 1300 
to 1410 we have a period of mixed mail and plate. The 
heaume was abolished in the latter part of this century, 
and we have the éasinet, a lighter head-piece, which did 
not rest on the shoulders. <A visor, or ventatle, fixed in 
front, which could be raised or depressed at pleasure, 
allowed for breathing and sight. Lances and swords 
were still much used, and as we have seen at Cressy, 


1 Very few examples of true mail, formed of interwoven rings 
fixed with rivets, remain of a date as early as ‘emp. Richard I. 
There is a fine example in the armoury at Parkham of a coif or 
hood of mail, with its original leather lining, probably of late 12th 
or early 13th century date. 
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aes began to take an tigott= 
ant place in the battle, the Eng- 
lish bowmen taking the highest 
position. In order to protect the 
soldier from the terrible arrow, 
early in the fifteenth century, a 

pavise, or kind of movable breast- 


work, was carried by combatants | 


on foot. It was large enough to 
shelter master and page. Bodies 
of pavisiers were formed in action. 
The fifteenth century was the age 
of plate armour. This became 
so perfect that knights were 
generally killed, not from the 
blows dealt upon them, but chiefly 
from being unhorsed and so ridden 
over. In a passage of Philip de 
Comines we read, “We had a 
great number of stragglers and 
servants following us, all of which 
flocked about .the men-at-arms, 
being overthrown and slew most 
of them.” 
ing their head-pieces with axes 
and then killing them. When a 
man was once securely fastened in 
a suit of plate armour he could not 
get out of it without help. It is 
curious that the time when the 
chroniclers tell us the perfection 
of armour had caused adiminution 
of the killed, should be called the 
Age of Chivalry, that term being 
considered to imply the existence 
of the most undaunted personal 
courage. There was a great differ- 
ence in the tilting armour and 
that intended for war, and we 
may observe that the fashions of 
costume, particularly at a later 
period, were imitated in the steel. 
Mr. Boutell thinks that it was not 
till after the use of complete suits 
of plate in the fifteenth century 
that armour accepted its distinc- 
tive features from suggestions 
made by existing fashions in civil 
and ordinary costume. Before 
this the general resemblance be- 
tween costume and armour must 
be considered to have arisen quite 
as much from the influence of 
armour upon costume as from 
the influence of costume upon 
Mr. Boutell thinks that 
so far from our having degener- 
ated in size from the soldiers of the 
Middle Ages, the existing suits of 
armour are too small to be worn 
now by men of average height. 


This they did by break- | 
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We are apt to wonder at the use 


| of the long pointed foot in armour, 
| but this allowed the knight to 











keep a firm hold in the stirrup, 
like a claw, and so also did the 
wide toed arrangement in use in 
the sixteenth century. Perhaps 
nothing was more important to 
the charging knight than a firm 
foot-hold. 

The monumental brasses re- 
maining in our churches show the 
various changes taking place in 
armour from the latter part of the 
13th to the 16th century. The 
oldest brass in England is that of 
Sir John D’Aubernoun, 1277, at 
Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, in mail 
armour, with loose surcoat. An- 
other fine example is that of Sir 
Roger de Trumpington, 1289, 
Trumpington, Cambridge. 

_ The use of cannon in the four- 
teenth century revolutionised the 
art of war. This instrument of 
offence was used at the siege of 
Puy-Guillem in Perigord in 1339. 
In September, in the same year, 
Edward III. besieged Cambray. 
The city was defended by “ten 
cannons, five of iron and five of 
metal ;” they only weighed 46 
lbs. each. The year before (1338) 
the arsenal of Boulogne contained 
“an iron pot to throw fire darts, 
and a pound of saltpetre and half 
a pound of sulphur to make 
powder to fire off the said darts.” 
But gunpowder was known long 
beforethis. M. Reinaud discovered 
among the MSS. of the Imperial 
Library at Paris, a treatise in 
Arabic, of the end of the thir- 
teenth century, containing receipts 
for making gunpowder of differ- 
ent degrees of force. One of 
these is, “ Saltpetre 10 drachms, 
sulphur 1 drachm, charcoal 2 
drachms.” Cannon balls were 
known a short time before the 
battle of Cressy in 1346. We had 

only three cannon at Cressy, and 
these were loaded with iron balls. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the inhabitants of Lucca 
are supposed to have first used 
hand cannons or hand guns. As 
these got hot after firing, they 
were inserted in wooden stocks. 
The brothers Bureau, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, intro- 
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duced great improvements in great guns, and the 
conduct of sieges. They began by employing iron 
instead of stone balls, which were not so liable to frac- 
ture. Trenches were much used as a means of approach 
in a siege. Artillery was so much improved by these 
men, that the towns in France defended by the English 
which had taken the latter months to besiege, fell in as 
many weeks (L. Napoleon Bonaparte, “ Past and Future 
of Artillery,” Il. 96). This author says that it is due as 
much to the progress of artillery as to the heroism of 
Joan of Arc that France threw off the foreign yoke. 
At the end of the fourteenth century* the artillery began 
to throw balls horizontally, effecting breaches at the 
base of walls. At the siege of Orleans by the English 
in 1428, the French caused great loss to the besiegers by 
firing point blank with their artillery. The English fired 
their balls into the town over the walls. 

It is interesting to note the alteration in the system of 
defence to counteract the powerful artillery which was 





BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 
brought by the besiegers to operate against the walls. 
First they tried to put the guns on the tops of the towers, 
but the recoil often shook the walls very much, and the 
fire could strike only at one point. The curtain walls 
eould not receive cannon. So the architects extended 
the line of external defences, and furnished the lower 
parts of the fortifications with artillery. At a later 
period towers. were lowered, made of greater diameter, 
and open inside to introduce cannon. These experi- 
ments continued to the end of the sixteenth century. 
The king of England had not a regular body guard, in 
the modern acceptation of the term, before the reign 
of Henry VII. The companies of ordonnance of Charles 
VII. of France, Hallam considers to be the first raised 
in any part of Europe as a national standing army. At 
this ‘time chivalry had greatly declined, and we have a 
regularly organized infantry. There were very few 
permanent troops in England before the Civil Wars. The 
first five regiments of British infantry were established 





_ * In 1378 Richard II. had 400 pieces of artillery at St. Malo. 
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between 1633 and 1680. The 1st Royal was established 
in 1633, the Coldstream Guards in 1660 by Monk, 
Respecting cavalry, the Oxford Blues derive their name 
from the Earl of Oxford, their colonel in 1661. James 
II. formed the Dragoon Guards, Royal Irish, and Scots 
Greys in 1685. Charlé II. kept up altogether 5000 
regular troops as guards, paid out of his revenue. These 
were increased to 30,000 by James II. Standing armies 
introduced by Charles I. were declared illegal in England 
by 31 Charles II., and the Bill of Rights (1689) stated 
that a standing army was illegal in time of peace. 

[We have again to thank Mr. William Longman for 
the use of the woodcuts illustrating this article. The 
first is from his “Lectures on English History,” the 
second from his “Life and Times of Edward III.” 
and the third is from Howitt’s “Visits to Remarkable 
Places.” | 
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GLIMPSES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 





WALK through the picture galleries at Burling- 
ton House this spring is not very encouraging to 
those who desire to see collective British art make an 
annual stride forward, and its individual leaders evince 


| year by year greater originality of thought and power 


of execution. We find, on the contrary, an average of 
good pictures, but so few great ones that they might be 
counted on one’s fingers, and some left to spare. Per- 


| haps a dozen will prove to have stamped themselves 


on the visitor’s mind for good or evil, distinct from the 
mass, and recurring unsought to memory. The rest 
form an undistinguished assemblage of more or less 
charming landscapes, comfortable interiors, inhabited 


_ by pretty studies from Le Fol/et, hunting-scenes which 





always look alike, and terribly self-conscious portraits 
of all the letters of the alphabet. 

Some long familiar names, whose work would have 
raised and redeemed this level mediocrity, are absent 
from the catalogue. For the first time during many 
years the Academy walls are not enriched by the 
vigorous pencil of Maclise. Few who last year admired 
the rude dignity and wild grace displayed in his powerful 
group of the “Earls of Desmond and Ormond,” could 
realize that they were looking on the last contribu- 
tion from his hand. Among living artists we miss 
Holman Hunt, and Sir Edwin Landseer ; while others, 
who do exhibit, yet cannot be said to be fairly repre- 
sented by their pictures. 

Why has it become such a fashion for English 
artists, when treating historical subjects, to “evolve 
from their own consciousness” the faces of their 
heroines? If we see a “Princess Elizabeth” in the 
catalogue, we are left in doubt whether the features 
on the canvas—more or less pretty and_ intelligent 
according to the artist’s ideal—are those of the Elizabeth 
of York who became the wife of Henry VIL, the Eliz- 
abeth Tudor, popularly known as Good Queen Bess, the 
Elizabeth Stuart who won so many hearts as Queen 
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of Bohemia, or the other Elizabeth Stuart whose heart 

was broken in her orphan solitude at Carisbrook—unless 

indeed the (not always strictly accurate) details of cos- 

tume and other accessories define the period. We do 

not think it wise thus to ignore contemporary portraits, 

and trust to imagination. In ,this year’s exhibition we 

have three renderings of Mary Queen of Scots more | 
ludicrously unlike each other than the comparatively | 
slight difference in her age at the three periods illustrated 
at all warrants. The most striking picture, so far as the 
unhappy Queen herself is concerned, is No. 58, in which 
Mr. Potts represents her being led to execution. Every 
known. point of dress and detail is most faithfully adhered 
to, while the heroic exaltation of Mary’s white uplifted 
face contrasts admirably with the uncontrollable grief 
of her group of weeping attendants, and the mute dis- 
may of the officer on whose hand she leans, and who 
seems to be groping his way with his other hand, as 
though blinded by horror. In Mr. Horsley’s “Mary | 
Queen of Scots in Captivity ” (No. 193), the Countess of 
Shrewsbury is the central figure ; the turbulent temper 
of Bess of Hardwick is admirably indicated, and also the 
wistful sympathy of the earl, almost afraid to show itself, 
even behind the shoulder of his jealous wife. The figure 
of Mary is that of a pensive girl of sixteen rather than 
a captive queen of twenty-six. There is humour in the 
bowing page, who, terrified at the Countess’ entrance, 
drops the bread with which Mary is feeding her birds. 
Mr. Pickersgill’s “Mary Stuart accused of the murder 
of her husband” is disappointing ; of course it is well 
painted and grouped, but there is no tragedy in Mary’s 
face. In No. 182, “ Anne Boleyn at the Queen’s Stairs,” 
Mr. Ward has failed to make the most of a dramatic and 
unhackneyed subject. The Queen is a commonplace 
fat-faced young woman who has either slipped on a wet 
step, or fallen down in a fit of ill-temper. There is 
nothing in either attitude or expression of the despairing 
woman who threw herself on the steps in a passion of 
tears with the cry, “Jesus, have mercy on me!” Her 
attendant ladies would scarcely, at such a time, have 
attitudinised in each other's arms instead of picking up 
their fallen mistress. In short, the whole group is at 
once artificial and undignified. Much more worthy of 
Mr. Ward’s experience—full of character and humour— 
is “ Dr. Goldsmith ” (No. 260). The languid protest of 
the fine lady—Goldsmith’s only patient—the imperti- | 
nent affectation of her foppish apothecary, and the 
injured dignity of the supplanted and irascible doctor, 
are excellently given. Mrs. Ward seems to have a strong 
predilection for baby-royalty. In 1869 she exhibited the 
“Childhood of the Old Pretender ;” in 1870, Napoleon 
and the infant King of Rome, and this year “ The For- | 
tunes of little Fritz,” in which an old Swedish officer is 
reading the lines in the palm of the future sovereign. 
Itis a bright and attractive picture, and Frederick the 
Great ay have been as lovelya cherub in his infancy ; but | 
though Mrs. Ward's representationis warranted by Antoine | 
Pesne’s charming portrait group, “The Little Drummer,” | 
at Charlottenberg (which she appears to have taken as | 
her model) we can scarcely imagine the cynical soldier | 
ever possessing such a wonderfully girlish face. Marcus 
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Stone shows us the English Bluebeard under quite a 
new aspect in his “ Royal Nursery,” (No. 104) taking a 
toy to the future Edward VI. Mr. Carey, in his picture 
of Cromwell and Lely, has grouped artist and subject 
somewhat oddly ; Cromwell is apparently behind the 
easel, and out of the artist’s sight. We presume the story 
meant to be read in Mr. Waller’s “ Winter’s Tale” (No. 
117) is the contrast between the ragged barefooted little 
mistletoe gatherer out in the snow, and the warmly clad 
Italian greyhounds. The pinched, pale face of the child is 
pretty and touching. Mr. Wynfield’s “Death of Buck- 
ingham,” (No. 114) is full of gloomy power. -The bare 
simplicity of the hall in which the body of the murdered 
duke lies is very impressive, while its solitude is well 
contrasted with the figures of the two distracted women 
on the stairs above. Mr. A. Elmore has a fine wierd 
picture called “Lenore” (No. 164) in which shadowy 
forms of good and evil spirits surround the almost flying 
horse. In No.-312, “ Guiderius and Arviragus lamenting 





| the supposed death of Imogen,” Mr. Poole has curiously 


misread or disregarded his author. Imogen in both 
dress and figure is so unmistakably a woman, and not even 
a woman in disguise, that the regrets of her rustic hosts— 


“ Thou blessed thing! 

Jove knows what man thou mightst have made, but I, 

Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy ! 

How found you him ?” 
would, have been impossible over such a “ fair Fidele.” 
In the same room there is a bit of humorous observa- 
tion by Mr. Waller, called “The Illustrious Stranger,” 
(No. 278). The astonishment of the two dogs at the 
half shy, half impudent advance of the kitten invading 
their retreat is very cleverly rendered. Great vigour 
and ease characterize Mr. Halsewell's “ Contadine,” (No, 
359). The group of peasants, hardy and handsome, 
stand with bold independence but without the slightest 
trace of irreverence in the sacred precincts of St. Peter’s, 
the rich colours of their national dress showing well 
against the subdued and sombre tints of the ancient walls 
overshadowing them. The quaint satire of Mr. Marks’ 
“ Bookworm” (No. 149) with its wonderful fulness and 
variety of detail, has taken such a hold of the public 
fancy, and has been already so admirably copied in Art 
that it needs no description here. Mr. Frith’s “ Salon 
d'Or,” Homburg (No. 158), is also stamped with popular 
approval, as all his productions are pretty sure to be, if 
we may judge by the crowd daily surrounding it, and 
the railing put up for its protection. In the vast assem- 
blage of faces, young and old, handsome and ugly, 
innocent and wicked, the artist has embodied every shade 
of feeling which could possibly be aroused by the just 
concluded game, from the happy indifference of the 
English girl, to whom it is matter scarcely even of curio- 
sity, to the concentrated despair of the gambler who 
has staked—and lost—everything. Mr. Millaisin No. 191 
—Moses, Aaron and Hur—has treated a difficult subject 
with great boldness. The intense excitement, the 
mental and bodily striving of Aaron and Hur, are full of 
power. The wind of the hill top visibly stirs their hair 
and garments ; Moses looks as though his heart, like 
his hands, had waxed “heavy.” In “Chill October” 
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Mr. Millais has given full scope to that intimate sym- 
pathy with nature, and comprehension of how to 
express her vaguest hues and meanings, often indi- 
cated in his pictures, but hitherto subordinated to 
their story. The means by which Mr. Millais produces 
this thorough impression of mist, greyness, and autumn 
solitude, are so simple that in less poetical hands they 
would be meagre, though in his they have all the melan- 
choly beauty of nature herself when treading the verge 
of winter and decay. Ansdell, indefatigable as ever, 
sends six pictures; No. 128, “Goats feeding in the 
Alhambra,” is full of southern sunshine. The mule, 
impatient to join the dinner party, frets vainly at his 
bonds. This year’s exhibition is particularly rich in 
well-painted views of lake, field, and forest, the most 
lowing of which undoubtedly is Vicat Cole’s “ Autumnal 
Id,” (No. 52) which warms the atmosphere even of this 
ungenial May. An unpretending landscape by Uwins 
(No. 344) presents in small compass a fair idea of the in- 
tense green of Devonshire foliage and the white foaming 
rush of its mill-streams. Among the portraits there is an 
admirable head of the Rev. F. D. Maurice (No. 314) by 
S. Laurence, which gives a pleasant aspect to the pro- 
fessor’s features without at all smoothing away their 
manly and rugged thoughtfulness. Excellent, also, is 
Mr. Archer’s very characteristic portrait of Colonel 
Sykes (No. 35), with its piercing eyes, and worn, bent, but 
still commanding figure. Among female heads is a suc- 
cessful one of Princess Louise, by the Hon. H. Graves, 
(No. 286) thoughtful and slightly melancholy, but hand- 
some enough for “a princess in a fairy tale.” The 
simplicity of her unadorned hair sets a good example to 
— of her elaborately decorated aud disfigured neigh- 
urs, 
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ALPINE JOTTINGS.—II. 
THE GRIMSEL.—A COOL RETREAT. 


UuR walk from Imhof to the Rhone glacier was dreary enough, 
rain falling incessantly, and clouds surrounding us. Yet even 
through fog and gloom the falls of the Aar were awe-inspiring, 
from the furious rush and thundering roar of their great volume 
of water, dashing down between the polished granite cliffs. 
The pass becomes still more savage and desolate above Han- 
deck. The bare smooth granite slope across which it is 
carried, at one part indicating the site of an ancient glacier, 
might now have been the bed of forty thousand mill-streams. 
The river roared and foamed more furiously than ever beneath 
the frail bridges by which it is crossed. At length we passed 
the last chalet, and entered the desolate hollow in which the 
so-called Hospice stands. Leaving this, and climbing the 
bleak rocky walls of the Grimsel basin, we were soon so 
involved in cloud that we could not see twelve yards 
in any direction. We did not even catch a glimpse of the 
“Todten See,” or Lake of the Dead, lying within a few yards 
of the path. Suddenly the clouds rose like a curtain, revealing 
a magical view of the Rhone glacier and valley, and showing 
that we had unconsciously passed the summit. After a rest 
at Seiler’s comfortable hotel, we had a scramble on the glacier, 
walking straight upwards, till the ice became so broken that 
we could get no further. Entering between two huge walls 
of exquisitely pure ice, we cut some steps up one of them 
and rested on its crest. Parts of the descent were rather 





embarrassing, but after roaming about, peeping into the yawning 
crevices in the broken portion of the glacier, we scaled the 
moraine on the opposite side, and returned to dinner at the 
hotel. 

A MONK METAMORPHOSED. 


At Realp, on the Furka goad, we refreshed at an inn called 
the “Gasthaus zum Hospiz,” the landlord of which is no less 
remarkable a person than a Capuchin monk, with another 
brother of the same order as his assistant. The reverend 
father is a wonderfully fine-looking man. Unfortunately we 
could not have much conversation with him, as his stock of 
French was exceedingly limited. We fared very well, and had 
some excellent wine, at a very moderate charge. When we 
left Father Sens wanted us to take a huge gingham umbrella of 
his, as a protection from the still falling rain which had soaked 
us through before we reached his dwelling. 

At Andermatt, the same evening, we heard that the Rhone 
valley was impassable, owing to serious floods at Visp, which 
had broken*up the road, and placed the greater part of the 
town under water. The Simplon also was blocked by the 
washing away of one of the galleries, and other catastrophes 
through the heavy rains were reported. 

SOURCE OF THE RHINE. 


Started by diligence for Reichenau, In ascending the long 
zig-zags by which the road mounts the grassy heights above 
Andermatt, we approached the narrow opening below which 
is the Devil’s Bridge, and saw beneath us the wide plain of 
Ursern, with the towns of Hospenthal and Andermatt, the 
buildings of each huddled close together as though there were 
not an inch of ground to spare. To the west rose the noble 
peak of the Finster Aarhorn. When we began the tortuous 
descent, the diligence swung round the corners after rather an 
uncomfortable fashion. At one point a large herd of cows 
got on the road just in front of our carriage, and the foolish 
creatures trotted on before us for more than a mile, till the 
bright idea of turning off on the grass occurred to them. At 
Aldez three small torrents descending from the mountains 
unite and first receive the name of the Rhine, and from hence 
the river, flowing through a deep defile of rock and wood— 
small lakes of unusually brilliant hue—pretty road-side water- 
falls, and the ruins of “frequent feudal towers” on neighbouring 
heights, combine to make the route to Reichenau enchanting. 


THE VIA MALA.—SWISS ROAD-MAKING, 


By diligence to Thusis. Walked up the Via Mala, but could 
not perceive the gloom which the guide-book attributes to it. 
A very grand and wonderful gorge it is, and the road of per- 
fectly marvellous construction. The river, which at the upper 
bridge is broad and peaceful, at the middle bridge is sunk so 
deep between the rocks as to be less seen than heard. Hired 
a guide at the Via Mala Hotel to take us to Tiefenkasten 
through the Schynpass, by the new carriage-road which the 
guide said he was privileged to traverse, being acquainted with 
the engineers. We found it a splendid defile, vieing even with 
the Via Mala itself. The road ascends gradually to the east 
of Thusis, and soon approaches the river Albula, whose course 
it follows upward through the gorge. For some distance the 
road varies in height from 600 to 800 feet above the river, 
close beside which it passes. Many hundred men were at 


work on the ten or twelve miles in course of. construction. 
We passed through two or three unfinished tunnels, the aper- 
ture of one being so low that we had to bend nearly double, 
taking care at the same time to avoid stumbling over pickaxes, 
shovels, and fragments of rock, almost invisible from the dark- 
ness. Numberless bridges over torrents were in all stages of 
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erection, and we had repeatedly to turn aside and clamber as 
best we could over the rocks or loose earth forming the nearly 
perpendicular slopes of the mountain. At one spot a huge 
projecting rock, about which workmen clustered like bees, 
seemed to forbid further progress. ‘There was clearly no way 
below it—except by flying—and the precipice flanking it seemed 
equally impracticable. Our guide appealed to the workmen 
for a solution of the puzzle, and they motioned to a rope which 
hung over the rock from a tree some twenty feet above. A 
stream of water dripping down the rock made it doubly diffi- 
cult to scale, but holding on to the rope with determination we 
struggled manfully to the top. We stopped at another place, 
where a blast had just been fired, and enormous fragments of 
riven rock were being hurled over the precipice to clear the 
way. At one gigantic lump four men with crowbars were at 
work, and could only just move it; gradually, however, they 
worked it to the edge, where, after poising for an instant, it 
overbalanced, and was hurled on the accumulated mass below, 
large splinters flying off in all directions, and the main body 
spinning over and over till it rested on the margin of the river, 
700 feet beneath. The crowning triumph of the undertaking 
will be a fine wide bridge of one arch, which is to span the 
defile 500 feet above the river, near the eastern end of the 
pass ; the wooden framework is already erected, and by this we 
crossed. * 


PONTRESINA. 


In the Engadine we found ourselves in quite a new country. 
The villages are cleaner and more prosperous looking than any 
I have seen in the other mountain districts of Switzerland. 
The inhabitants (so says Baedekker) in their youth often migrate 
to other parts of Europe, settle in the towns (chiefly as pastry- 
cooks aud confectioners), and having amassed a moderate 
competence, return to spend the remainder of their days in 
their native valley. In the three villages through which we 
passed yesterday there were many really neat and good houses, 
whose principal peculiarity was that though each had some- 
thing of a flower-garden on one side, the dignity of “standing 
in its own grounds,” so highly regarded by us, seemed unsought 


’ for, as there is not even a fence surrounding the house on the 


other sides, which abut immediately on the road, or the open— 
and usually waste-land. Each house seems to have a semi- 
underground story, in which the cows and goats of the esta- 
blishment are quartered, and generally an out-house attached 
for storing hay, &c. for winter consumption. Pontresina itself 
stands somewhat higher than the villages strictly within the 
Engadine valley, and owes its rapidly increasing popularity to 
its close proximity to the mighty glaciers of the Bernina; a 
portion of which, a splendid mass of the purest virgin snow any 
where to be seen, is in full view from the village in a cleft in 
the mountains called the Val Rosegg. This is, indeed, the chief 
feature of the place as regards scenery ; for although pleasantly 
Situated, it cannot boast the varied grandeur and beauty of 
Grindelwald, the peaceful loveliness of Chamouni, or the stu- 
pendous magnificence of Zermatt. Considering its high situa- 
tion, it is wonderful to see. how flowers flourish in the gardens 
attached to some of the houses, and in the windows’ of many. 
During the summer there is an English service. After Sunday 
dinner we had a pleasant ramble with friends across the 
meadows and through the woods to St. Moritz, a more westerly 
Engadine village. The beautiful green lake bearing the name 
of the village looked delightfully cool and refreshing in the sun- 


* Since these notes were written the road has been completed 
and opened jor public traffic. 








shine. The river Inn runs out of it, making a fall like the 
“Falls of the Rhine” in miniature. Some wild currant bushes 
grow here. Made our way home over some grassy heights 
affording pretty views of river, lake, and valley, 
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REVIEWS. 


History of Civilisation in England. By Henry Tuomas 
Buckie. New Edition, 3 Vols. London; Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1871. 


This is a cheap and portable edition of one of the most 
remarkable books published during the present century. When 
we remember that it is but the unfinished introduction to a far 
greater work, and that it was written by one who died before 
he had attained his fortieth year, we are astonished at the 
variety of his. acquirements, the vast range of his re- 
searches, the clearness of his conception, and the vigour of 
his criticism, and we close it lamenting that one so gifted, so 
industrious, so courageous in thought, and so honest in ex- 
pression should have been snatched away before he had time 
to defend his opinions, or correct his errors, and to complete a 
work which, imperfect as it is, is still the fragment of a gigantic 
undertaking, and the production of a master-mind. 

The work contains an admirable analytical table of con- 
tents, and a good index, but it would be much improved and 
rendered more useful if some one could be found capable of 
writing a preface or introduction, explaining clearly what the 
author’s plan was, what the work contains, and what is omitted 
from it. For want of this it is difficult for ordinary readers to 
appreciate the work. For instance, the first volume of the 
present edition contains chapters on history generally ; and the 
history of the English intellect from the middle of the six- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century; the second 
volume carries us to Europe, and gives us an outline of the 
history of the French intellect ; the state of historical literature 
in France, the proximate causes of the French Revolution ; 
and the history of the Spanish intellect from the fifth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, while the third volume is 
entirely occupied with the condition of Scotland down to the 
present century, and an examination of the Scotch intellect during 
the seventeenth century. We feel at once that these are separate 
and important parts of the great edifice the author was con- 
structing, but it wou!d greatly assist us to appreciate their relative 
position to the projected work, if it were possible from the 
author’s papers or conversation, or by any other means, to set 
before us a ground plan of the whole. If this be impossible 
we can only lament it, and be thankful for what has been 
secured to us and to posterity. Meanwhile, and in the absence 
of such assistance as we desire, we may state for the informa- 
tion of our readers our own ideas on the subject, as formed 
upon perusal of the volumes before us. The author's plan 
appears to us, stating it concisely, to have been to trace, first of 
all, the general progress of civilization in Europe, and to dis- 
cover what he terms the essential part of a nation’s history, 
apart from particular individuals and events, and then to 
ascertain the causes of that nation’s progress. With reference 
to the first he endeavours to show how the character of a 
people is dependent on material circumstances, such as soil, 
climate, food, &c. ; and with reference to the second, he boldly 
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whether civil or ecclesiastical, over a nation, have obstructed 
freedom and civilization. But as we have said, his work 
extends only to England, Scotland, France, and Spain, and is 
a fragment only, and consequently, it and our ideas of it are 
imperfect. 

We must content ourselves with one extract only, but that is 
well worth reading, and particularly now when the tendency of 
modern governments seems to be so much to rule us by means 
of ‘‘ Commissions,” “ Boards,” &c. Moreover, this extract will 
serve to illustrate, without objection, the style and character 
of the work:— 


“ In France, everything is referred to one common centre, in which 
all civil functions are absorbed. All improvements of any import- 
ance, all schemes for bettering even the material condition of the 
people, must receive the sanction of Government, the local author- 
ities not being considered equal to such arduous tasks. In order 
that inferior magistrates may not abuse their power, no power is con- 
ferred upon them. The exercise of independent jurisdiction is almost 
unknown. ae that is done must be done at head quarters. 
The Government is believed to see everything, know everything, and 
prove for everything. To enforce this monstrous monopoly there 

as been contrived a machitiery well worthy of the design. The 
entire country is covered by an immense array of officials, who in 
the regularity of their hierarchy, and in the order of their descending 
series, form an admirable emblem of that feudal principle which, 
cons. be territorial, has now become personal. In fact the 
whole business of the state is conducted on the supposition that no 
man either knows his own interest or is fit.to take care of himself. 
So paternal are the feelings of Government, so eager for the welfare 
of its subjects, that it has drawn within its jurisdiction the most 
rare as well as the most ordinary actions of life. In order that the 
French may not make imprudent wills, it has limited the right of be- 
quest ; and for fear that they should bequeath their property wrongly, 
it prevents them from bequeathing the greater part of it at all. . . . 
Such is their anxiety to protect society against criminals, that when 
an offender is placed at thebarof one of their courts, there is exhibited 
a spectacle which it is no idle boast to say we in England could 
not tolerate for a single hour. There is seen a great public magis- 
trate, by whom the prisoner is about to be tried, examining him in 
order to ascertain his supposed guilt, re-examining him, cross-exam- 
ining him, performing the duties not of a judge but of a prosecutor, 
and bringing to bear against the unhappy man all the authority of 
his judicial position, all his professional subtlety, all his experience, 
all the dexterity of his practised understanding. This is perhaps 
the most alarming of the many instances in which the¢endencies of 
the French intellect are shown ; because it supplies a machinery 
ready for the purposes of absolute power ; because it brings the ad- 
ministration of justice into disrepute, by associating with it an idea 
of unfairness ; and because it injures that calm and equable temper 
which it is impossible fully to maintain under a system that makes 
a magistrate an advocate, and turns the judge into a partizan. But 
this, mischievous as it is, only forms part of a far larger scheme. 
For, to the method by which criminals are discovered, there is added 
an analogous method by which crime is prevented. With this view 
the ple,even in their ordinary amusements, are watched and 
carefully superintended. Lest they should harm each other by some 
sudden indiscretion, precautions are taken similar to those with 
which a father might surround his children. In their fairs, at their 
theatres, their concerts, and their other places of public resort, there 
arealways present soldiers, whoare sent tosee that no mischief isdone, 
that there is no unnecessary crowding, that no one uses harsh language, 
that no one quarrels with his neighbour. Nor does the vigilance of 
the Government stop there; even the education of children is 
brought under the control of the State, instead of being regulated 
by the acm game of masters or parents. And the whole plan is ex- 
ecuted with such energy» that, as the French while men are never 
let alone, just so while children they are never let alone. At the 


same time it being reasonably supposed that the adults thus kept 
in pupilage cannot be proper judges of their own food, the Govern- 





it should be light. In short, without multiplying instances, with 
which most readers must be fafhiliar, it is enough to say that in 
France, as in every country where the protective principle is active, 
the Government has established a monopoly of the worst kind, a 
monopoly which comes home to the business and bosoms of men, 
follows them in their daily avocations, troubles them with its petty 
meddling spirit, and, what is worse than all, diminishes their re- 
sponsibility to themselves ; thus depriving them of what is the 
only real character that most minds receive—the constant necessity 
of providing for future contingencies, and the habit of grappling 
with the difficulties of life. “The consequence of all this has been 
that the French, though a great and splendid people,—a people 
full of mettle, high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and perhaps 
less oppressed by superstition than any other in Europe—have 
always been found unfit to exercise political power. Even where 
they have possessed it they have never been able to combine per- 
manence with liberty. One of these two elements has always been 
wanting. They have had free governments which have not been 
stable. They have had stable governments which have not been 
tree. Owing to their fearless temper they have rebelled, and no 
doubt will continue to rebel, against so evil a condition. But it 
does not_need the tongue of a prophet to tell that, for at least some 
generations all such efforts must be unsuccessful. For men can 
never be free unless they are educated to freedom. And this is 
not the education which is to be found in schools, or gained from 
books ; but it is that which consists in self-discipline, in self-rel-ance, 
and in self-government. These, in England, are matters of here- 
ditary descent ; traditional habits which we imbibe in our youth, 
and which regulate us in the conduct of life. The old associations 
of the French all point in another direction. At the slightest 
difficulty they call on the Government for support. What with us 
is competition, with them is monopoly, That which we effect by 
private companies they effect by public boards. ‘They cannot cut 
a canal, or lay down a railroad, without appealing to the Govern- 
ment for aid. With them the people look to the rulers ; with us 
the rulers look to the people. With them the executive 1s the 
centre from which society radiates ; with us society is the investi- 
gator and the executive the organ. The difference in the result has 
corresponded with the difference in the process. We have been 
made fit for political power by the long exercise of civil mghts ; they, 
neglecting the exercise, think they can begin at once with the 
power. We have always shown a determination to uphold our 
liberties, and, when the times are fitting, to increase them ; and 
this we have done with a decency and a gravity natural to men 
to whom such subjects have long been familiar. But the French, 
always treated as children, are, in political matters, children still. 
And as they have handled the most weighty concerns in that gay 
and volatile spirit which adorns their lighter literature, it is no 
wonder that they have failed in matters where the first condition 
of success is that men should have been long accustomed to rely 
upon their own energies, and that before they try their skill in a 
political struggle their resources should have been sharpened by 
that preliminary discipline which a contest with the difficulties of 
civil life can never fail to impart.” 


We have alluded to the variety of research evinced by Mr. 
Buckle, and indeed a mere glance at the list of authors quoted 
in these volumes strikes us with astonishment. They amount 
to at least a thousand, and the work itself shows that they had 
not been merely referred to but studied by the author. They 
embrace almost all kinds of literature and science in the dead 
and living languages. It seems almost incredible that he 
should have read and digested such a number of books in so 
short a life, and still more so that in so doing he should not 
have become a mere bookworm, but have retained his critical 
faculty in full vigour, together with a clearness of conception 
and an eloquence of expression such as are rarely found com- 
bined with such a capacity for patient industry and profound 
thought. We doubt not some readers will find many things 
they dissent from, and some much that they object to m 
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these volumes, but such a work cannot be suppressed. It will 
live, and, for good or for evil, exercise great influence; and inas- 
much as no one can doubt that its author was a sincere and 
able man, it would be much better to attempt to confute his 
theories, when he is wrong, than to impugn his character, or 
decry his work, now that unfortunately he can no longer defend 
either. 


announce the intended publication of the “ Miscellaneous and 
Posthumous Works” of Mr. Buckle, with a biographical notice. 


This will no doubt, to a great extent, supply the want we have | 
But inasmuch as many readers of the | 


called attention to. 
“History of Civilization,” may not also have the oppor- 


tunity of reading the forthcoming publication, we suggest | 
that it would greatly improve any future edition of the former | 


if it were prefaced with a biographical sketch and introduction, 


or even with the very interesting letter by which, in the year | 


1862, Mr. Stewart Glennie, the friend and travelling companion 
of Mr. Buckle, announced his untimely and unexpected death. 


England to Delhi: a Narrative of Indian Travel. By Joun | 


MATHESON, _ Iilustrated. 


and Co. 


Writers on the East can well congratulate themselves upon 
the indestructible aroma of:romance hanging round even the 
names of the places of which they treat. Civilization may 
reduce European countries to an almost intolerable monotony 
of resemblance, but the lands of the Sun defy its levelling 
power. Mercantile enterprise may run steamers on the Ganges, 
cut railways through “ old hushed Egypt,” and introduce sewing 
machines to the zenana, but it cannot render them common- 
place. Those very refinements in domestic appliances of 
which we tire heartily at home, not only promote our comfort 
but excite our amusement when discovered in the heart of 
India or China, by contrast with the splendid inconveniences 
of barbaric state with which tkey blend *but do not harmonize. 
For this reason the interest of the subject is inexhaustible. 


London: Longmans, Green, 


“ Custom cannot stale its infinite variety ;’ and however often | 
the tale of Eastern travel may be told, we linger with pleasure | 


over scenes so rich in suggestion and association, from which 
every fresh observer must bring home some picture worth pre- 
serving, especially if he lavishes on his task the enthusiastic 
interest felt by Mr. Matheson when standing “on the thresh- 
hold of the East.” “ Egypt,” he says, “is made up of social 


anomalies and physical contradictions ; it is a land at once | 


rainless and copiously watered ; where poverty crouches among 
the records of wealth, and mouldering monuments on desert 
wastes alternate with living herds and crops on rich alluvial 
soil.” Mr. Matheson vividly describes the anxiety with which 
the group of travellers on the deck of his steamboat looked for 
the first glimpse of this “land of dreams, omens, and angels’ 
As they approached Alexandria— 


“That celebrated city became revealed’ as a strange jumble of 
ancient and modern erections—palaces, pillars, hovels, and earthern 
mounds—all massed together, without plan or order, on a scorching 
coast, and forming the foreground of:a landscape that receded out 
of view, seemingly on a dead level with the sea. Such is the gate- 
way of the East.” 


Mr. Matheson has a high opinion of the commercial prospects 
of this city, which, after its lethargy of centuries, he considers 
destined to become “an African Marseilles,” the natural 
centre of the vast commerce between the eastern and western 
parts of the world ; and already presenting “a more healthful 
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Since writing the foregoing, we See that Messrs. Longmans | 
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scene of prosperity than it did in the grandest period of the 
Ptolemies.” Of course the Suez Canal occupies a prominent 
place in Mr. Matheson’s speculations on the future of Egypt, 
and also the enterprising and reforming tendencies of the pre- 
sent Viceroy. Leaving Alexandria by a Nile boat, after an 
amusing account of the oddities of the passage, we have a full 


—" —_ we 
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DRAWING TODDY, 


description of life in Cairo. Proceeding by the Red Sea to 
Aden, and thence to Bombay, our author finds at every stage 
some peculiarity of scene or circumstance with which to en- 
liven his pages. He pays much attention to the native indus- 
tries, and gives elaborate particulars of the production ‘of 
toddy, in the words of Gopal Babajee, a native distiller. 
Cocoa-nut trees, he says, should not be cut before they are 
ten years old, and fifteen feet high. A healthy tree will then 
yield a daily supply of toddy for about forty years. When a 
new tree is tapped the bhundaree cuts notches in the stem at 
intervals of two feet. On reaching the top the flower-sheath 
is tied up in several places with fibres of cocoa-nut leaf. After 
some days a chatty-pot is fastened to the incised flower-sheath, 
to receive the toddy, which in a few days exudes sufficient 
liquid to fill a quart bottle. 














which has collected during the night. After cues the chatty- 
pot, they cut a slice off the end of the flower-stalk before putting it 
on again. They ascend again at 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. Each man 
attends to fifteen trees.” 


From this liquid, spirit is distilled in copper vats placed for 
nine hours over a fire. 


Before quitting the neighbourhood of Bombay Mr. Mathe- 








These singular caverns are believed to have been the refuge 
of the Buddhist monks of the tenth century, who 


“Fled from the exterminating sword of Mahomet to the 
mountains, and burrowed in their sides like hunted hares, All the 
accommodation necesggry for an extensive religious community is 

here, including numerous stone cells or dormitories leading from 
| the principal chambers. These bowers of rest are simply a range 
of black holes in the wall of a dungeon, and, taken as a whole, the 
| appearance of the domicile would unhinge the resolution of any 
| modern anchorite.” 


son visited the Heights of Kenery, celebrated for an extra- | 


ordinary series of excavations belonging to the Buddhist 











The ludicrous legend of the sacred monkey amuses Mr, 





THE ROCK CAVES OF KENERY. 


(From Matheson’s ‘ 


period, cut out of the solid rock, and of kindred nature to the 
well-known Caves of Elephanta. ‘The ascent, through path- 
ways winding among brushwood, and passing over rocks and 
mounds, occupied two hours, when, turning a sharp corner, 
the party passed out of the jungle on to the hill-side, and 
entered the great cave. 


“A lofty chamber, eighty-eight feet long by forty in breadth, adorned 
on either side by a row of massive pillars, elaborately carved with 
elephants intermingled with semi-human monsters ; the well-known 
conical erection peculiar to Buddhist temples, and supposed to 
contain some memorial of the god, appearing at the further end. 
Opposite one another at the entrance stood two gigantic stone 
figures of Buddh, graciously contemplating our pigmy proportions 
with great staring orbs. The other chambers are approached by 
means of steps cut in tortuous ways out of the rocks above, and 
contain many well executed specimens of carving.” 


‘England to Dethi.”) 

| Matheson while steaming along the coast of Malabar ; and on 
reaching Ceylon he finds enchantment in the brilliant hues of 
its scenery, the rich abundance of its fauna and flora, and the 
picturesqueness of its peculiar industries ; pearl fisheries, coffee 
estates, and cinnamon gardens. Madras, Calcytta, and Delhi 
are then visited, native customs and European influences, in 
all grades and aspects, being fully examined. At Agra, 
the traveller finds abundant and imposing relics of vanished 
greatness — 

“Within the spacious but almost deserted precincts of the Fort 
stand the monarch’s palace, and the other chief memorials of that 
grandeur which the pen of romance has found delight in celebrating. 
Of a style of beauty far more chaste than the Jumna Musjid of 
Delhi is the Pearl Mosque at Agra, crowned with its imposing array 





of domes,—the building and the terrace on which it stands being 
one homogeneous pile of pure white marble.” 
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The Zenana is the best preserved portion of the once | 
gorgeous “‘ Halls of Marvel ;’ it comprises numerous small | 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





apartments, built of white marble, supported by many pillars, | 
and profusely inlaid with precious stones, But the climax 
of beauty, both in situation and architecture, has yet to be 


described. 


“The magnificent steps and gateways which form the entrance 
to the Taj of Agra, are at some distance from the city, and come 
suddenly into view at a bend in the fine country road. These lead 
to a garden, intersected by paved walks, enriched with marble 
fountains, and blooming with many choice specimens of eastern 
plants and flowers. The main approach to the Taj is through a 


| sions, only infinitely more beautiful. 
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the Koran, and enclosed by a delicately carved screen, hewn 
out of marble, adorn the centre of the great hall. Swedenborg, 
says Mr. Matheson— 


“ Records that he saw in a trance the habitations of the angels, 
which were similar in appearance and construction to earthly man- 
It seems unlikely that the 

dreaming fancy of the seer could have supplied him with a lovelier 
example of a building than this which adorns the world of reality ; 
here, however, the analogy stops, for no angelic forms wandered 
among the marble glories of the Taj. The feet that trod its spacious 
| floors were those afenmne dolorous-eyed Mussulmans, clad in shawls 


| A : 
' and turbans, together with a gray-haired beggar and a couple of 
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TA) OF AGRA, FROM THE FOUNTAIN. 


(From Matheson’s “‘ England to Dethi.”) 





lovely green avenue formed by rows of noble cypresses ; and the 
buildings, exquisitely constructed of pure white marble, flanked 
with four minarets, stands upon one of these lofty terraces peculiar 
to Moslem architecture. ... What has been justly styled the 
poetry of its loveliness seemed to spring from those influences of 
earth and air among which it was set. The high walled garden, 
with its flowers and fountains, was wholly bounded by the palace 
itself, so elevated as to have no other background than the sky, 
while in front the deep green foliage of the cypress tress exquisitely 
mingled with and partially concealed its pure white magnificence. 
In the centre rose the dome, glistening with a flood of sunshine, 
and on each side two graceful minarets stretched far into the pale 
azure sky, with which they seemed to amalgamate like some fair 
offspring of earth and air.” 


This wondrous building was erected to receive the cenotaphs 
of Shah Jehan, “the king of the world,” and his consort 
Noor Jehan, “the light of the world ;” which, richly inlaid with 
Precious stones forming eulogistic sentences and texts from 


starved-looking boys, who followed us through the echoing halls 
whining for dacksheesh. A few more attractive and exalted visitors 
became revealed in another place, for as we turned back to take a last 
view of the charming edifice from the garden, we descried on the 
top of one of the minarets a picturesque group of Mahommedan 
worshippers, looking, as they rose and fell in the rapid course of 
their prostrations, precisely like birds of fine plumage glittering in 
the sun.” 


Mr. Matheson does not dwell solely on the glowing side of 
Oriental life. By the side of tropical beauty and thriving 
industry he places the stern contrast of death inflicted in mad 
superstition, and suffered through frightful privations. At 
Orissa he saw the Temple of Juggernauth, where the idol is 
still enthroned, “like some demon of romance,” and by 
attracting thousands of pilgrims to his annual festival creates 
“a loathsome mass of corruption, both moral and physical ;” 
though, thanks to our Government, his car has ceased to roll 
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over living victims. At Orissa, too, he learnt frightful par- | and Hindoo families, arrayed in silk and velvet, far transcending 


ticulars of the famine occasioned by drought in 1866, when | in fashionable exterior our nearer kinsmen 


a million and a half of the native population perished—the 
horrors of which will , — 
be better realised by | 
a glance at the 
dreadful scene we 
have transferred from 
Mr. Matheson’s pages 
to our own, than by 
the longest verbal 
description. To pre- 
vent, as far as pos- 
sible, the recurrence 
of such calamities, 
the Government has 
made gigantic ar- 
rangements for the 
economic  distribu- | 
tion of the water | 
supply :-— 
“ After all is done, 
however, the cry of 
the people will still be 
for rain—rain, which 
saves the wasting 
crops, renews the de- 
mand for labour, and 
averts from millions of 
humble _ households 
impending famine.” 
The outward fea- 
tures of life in the ——___—_ - ¢ » 

















THE FAMINE IN ORISSA, 
(From Matheson’s “ England to.Dethi.”) 








the Eurasians, who go 


| the round seated in their hymbler buggies, or packed in family 


_ parties within the 
cover of a one horse 
gharry. Aswith similar 
meetings elsewhere in 
| India, there is little or 
| no association of the 
| races in this public 
convention of the 
citizens. On several 
occasions, we were 
pointed out an, ex- 





, minister, or quondam 


native ruler, grandly 
reclining in his ba- 
rouche, and in whom 
it was evident that 
defeat and misfortune 
had not extinguished 
the pride of state. 
Among such notabili- 
ties were the Sikh 
sirdars, seated ina car- 
riage, drawn by four 
splendid horses, and 
gracefully attired in 
| white and pink dresses 
of fine muslin, their 
| broad intelligent faces 
| adorned with trim 
black beards and 
whiskers.” 


No traveller in 
India can avoid, to a 


great Indian cities are sketched by Mr. Matheson ina pleasant~| certain extent, re-telling the terrible tale of the mutiny; nor 


style, of which the following scene in Calcutta is a fair 
instance :— 


“The course occu- 
pies a portion of the| qe 
splendid Maidan, or| § 
public park, to which 
I have alluded else- 
where, and encloses a 
labyrinth of luxuriant 
walks called Eden 
Gardens. Every after- 
noon, a little before 
sunset, the native and 
European gentry of : 
Calcutta meet here on — : = A a 
horseback or in car-|f — . ;. ay = a 
riages to air their dig- = ~ age =1% 3 = my 
nity and survey each See 
other according to 5 
Indian custom. That |} 
strange gathering of jj 
lieges, in circulating 
motion, altogether 
eclipses in sparkle and 
variety such displays 
as those of Hyde Park | 
or the Champs Ely- | 
sées. The preponder- 











GHAUT ON THE GANGES WHENCE NANA SAHIB FIRED ON THE ESCAPE-BOAT. 
(From Matheson’s ‘‘ Zugland to Dethi.”) 





j| palm 





does it lose any of its painful interest, however often and 
— o - amply it may be told. 


Every step taken in 
|Cawnpore and _ its 
jneighbourhood __ re- 
| calls some incident of 
‘horror; and “the 
‘general appearance 
|of the place was as 
sad and dreary as 
| the story of its woes.” 


One spot, however, 


# national sorrow has 


| beautified, while com- 
| memorating its dread- 
|ful associations. In 
addition to the three 
trees which 
once alone indicated 
the site of the well 
of Cawnpore, a mo- 
nument has _ been 
erected in the form 
of “‘a winged female 
figure bearing ‘the 





ance of military decorations on the one side, and native tinsel 
on the other, convert the meeting into a gilded spectacle. Here, 
radiant with gold broidered skull-cap, silken pantaloons, dashing 
cummerbund, and woof of chains, appear Bengal fashionables 
astride well-trained chargers, or lolling in elegant equipages. Many 
handsome vehicles, with attendants in a variety of liveries, peram- 
bulate the course bearing English groups, or wealthy Mahometan 


martyrs’ holy palms,’ enclosed by a screen of exquisitely 
carved stone-work, and occupying the centre of a beauw- 
tiful garden.” ‘The landlord of the hotel where Mr. Matheson 
passed the night— 


“Had sad reason to remember the well, a brother and two 
sisters having been among the fugitives fired upon by Nana Sahib 
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jn the escape-boat, and afterwards consigned to those depths over 
which the angel presides. This man was a half-caste, and fond 
of recounting his tale of woe.” 





England to Dethi.”) 


(From Matheson’s “* 


We give as one of our specimen illustrations the landing- 
place on the Ganges from which the Indian savage took aim 
at the doomed boat. The peaceful beauty of the spot offers 
a striking contrast to the scenes of atrocity with which it must 
for ever be associated. Mr. Matheson gives some curious 
details of what he calls “aquatic devotions” on the same 
stream. At the accustomed hour, he says— 


“No good citizen of Benares who coveted the favour of the gods, 
would fail to kneel in prayer at the brink of the Ganges, if not to 
immerse himself weolly in its turbid waters .... Some were bathing, 
some standing solemnly in the waters with uplifted hands. Hun- 
dreds sat shaded by huge umbrellas in covered rafts, diligently 
mumbling long prayers ; the bank was lined with bending figures of 
pilgrims filling their brass /ofas with the holy fluid wherewith 
to sprinkle the altars of the city gods, On an isolated stone pillar, 
built well out into the stream, a human form, in a monkish shroud, 
knelt motionless in prayer, like a sculptured image of adoration. 
In little square caves or cells, constructed at intervals beside the 
river, undraped priests of the Ganges crouched, like a series of ill- 
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favoured family portraits framed in stone, while right over their 
shaggy heads, on the flat blocks of masonry forming the roofs of 
these dens, other devotees were engaged in loud prayers, accom- 


| panied by genuflexions.” 


The last picture we give represents a humbler scene, but free 


| from the memories of crime, cruelty, and gloom now haunting the 


shores of the sacred river of India. The view is taken from 
the banks of the Hooghly, “ warm, green, and richly-wooded, 





> 
A COOLIE HUT ON THE HOOGHLY. 
(From Matheson’s “‘ England to Dethi.””) 


with quiet little creeks winding into the landscape, and huts of 
reed and matting embowered among the trees.” We have 
shown the variety of interest and information contained in 
Mr. Matheson’s very handsome quarto volume, and given 
specimens of its abundant illustrations. In conclusion, we 
must add a word in cordial commendation of its elegant and 
appropriate initial letters, each a finished little picture ; taken 
as a whole, there are few more tasteful records of eastern 
travel. 


The History of India, from the Earliest Period to the Close of Lord 

Dathousie’s Administration. By JoHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 

In Three volumes. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 

While reading this History of India it will be necessary to 

bear in mind that it aims only at being “‘ A brief and compen- 


| dious narrative of the progress of the British Empire in India.” 
| We think that the University of Calcutta exercised a wise 





! 


discretion when they requested its compilation in aid of the 
studies of those who were competing for the honours of that 
University. It is easy to write the words “brief and compen 
dious,” but to be both, when dealing with matters of such 
magnitude as India and its astounding mixture of wild romance 
and stern actualities, of barbaric splendour and strange vicissi- 
tude, requires talent of the highest order for grasp and conden- 
sation, That Mr. Marshman possesses this capability the 
conception and execution of his work abundantly testify. 

The first six chapters of vol. 1, after disposing of the mythic 
calculations of the chronology of the Hindoos, bring us from 
the fourth, or present age (the first three being rejected as 
altogether imaginary), corresponding to a certain degree with 
the authentic eras of other nations, to the death of Aurungzebe 
in 1707. Of what extraordinary and exciting materials those 

















— 
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chapters ‘were composed will be gathered from the simple 
mention, among comparatively minor, but still momentous 
events, of the expedition of Darius, and that of Alexander the 
Great, of the expeditions of Vasco de Gama, and the naval 
actions of Francis Almeyda, and of the brilliant but chequered 
career of Aurungzebe himself. His reign was beset with the 
perplexities and perils which were the normal conditions of an 
Indian sovereignty. Aurungzebe was the third son of Shah 
Jehan : the first, Dara, had been declared his successor: he 
is described as having great talents for command, and an air 
of regal dignity. He was frank and brave, but haughty and 
rash. Soojah, the second son, viceroy of Bengal, had expe- 
rience of affairs, both civil and military ; but a love of pleasure 
interfered with his conduct of them. Morad, the youngest, 
though bold and generous, “was little more than a mere sot.” 
Dara was a free-thinker of the school of Akbar. And at Akbar 
we may well glance back, as the almost solitary redeeming 
figure in a scene of profligacy, pollution, and every conceivable 
crime. He was born in 1542, and was little more than thirteen 
years of age when the death of Humayoon_ placed him 
upon a throne which he adorned for fifty years, He was the 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, his reign having begun 
two years before, and ended two years after hers. 

“ And thus,” says our author, “ by a memorable coincidence, 
this period of half a century has been rendered as illustrious in 
the annals of England as of India.” Escaping at eighteen from 
the hands of the regent, Byram Khan, a Turkoman, the com- 
panion of Humayoon in all his vicissitudes, the greatest captain 
and statesman of his age, but austere and bigoted, Akbar 
found that to be “lord of himself” was indeed “a heritage 
of woe.” 

“ For some time after its establishment,” observes Mr. Marshman, 
“ the dynasty of the Moguls was weaker than any which had risen 
to power since the Mahomedans first crossed the Indus. It was 
not connected with any large and powerful tribes beyond that 
river, ready to support the progress of their countrymen. It had 
no resources in reserve. Akbar’s army was simply an assemblage 
of mercenaries, drawn together by the hope of plunder from the 
various countries of central Asia. His officers were only a band of 
adventurers, bound to his family by no ties of hereditary loyalty, 
and more disposed to carve out kingdoms for themselves, as other 
adventurers had done for five centuries, than to unite in building 
up a Mogul empire.” 

Akbar had battles to fight, and revolts of his generals and of 
his brothers to put down, and such difficulties to encounter as 
only a spirit of surpassing energy could have surmounted ; yet 
at the age of twenty-five his authority was firmly established 
throughout his dominions. The character of Akbar, as drawn 
by Mr. Marshman, is not only a good specimen of the author’s 
style, but hasan interest of its own which warrants quotation :— 


“ Akbar was not only the ornament of the Mogul dynasty, but 
incomparably the greatest of all the Mahomedan rulers of India. 
Few princes ever exhibited greater military genius or personal 
courage. He never fought a battle which he did not win, or 
besieged a town which he did not take ; yet he had no passion for 
war, and as soon as he had turned the tide of victory by his skill 
and energy, he was happy to leave his generals to complete the 
work, and to hasten back to the more agreeable labours of the 
cabinet. The glories of his reign rest not so much on the extent of 
his conquests, though achieved by his personal talent, as on the 
admirable institutions by which his empire was consolidated. The 
superiority of his civic administration was owing not to his own 
nius alone, but also to the able statesmen whom, like Queen 
izabeth, he had the wisdom to collect around him. 

“ In the early period of his career he was a devout follower of the 
Prophet, and was at one time bent on a pilgrimage to his tomb, 
the aspiration of every Mahomedan ; but about the twenty-fifth 
year of his reign he began to entertain sentiments incompatible 
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with his fidelity to the Koran. He professed to reject all prophets, 

riests, and ceremonies, and to take simple reason as the guide of 

is thoughts and the rule of his actions. The first article of his 
creed was, ‘ There is no but one, and Akbar is his prophet,’ 
Whether he ever intended to become the founder of a new creed 
may admit of controversy; but all his measures tended to dis- 
courage the religion of the Prophet. He changed the era of the 
Hejira; he restrained the study of Arabic and Mahomedan 
theology ; and he wounded the dearest prejudices of the faithful 
by proscribing the beard. Nothing but the ascendancy of his 
character, and his dazzling success in war and in peace, could 
have preserved the throne amidst the discontents produced 
among his own chiefs by these heterodox measures. Among a 
people with whom persecution was considered the most sacred of 
duties, Akbar adopted the principle not only of religious toleration, 
but, what has been found a more difficult task even in the most 
enlightened Christian communities, of religious eguality. He 
formed the magnanimous resolution of raising the strength of his 
throne on the attachment of all his subjects, whether they belonged 
to the established religion of the state or not. He disarmed the 
hostility and secured the loyalty of the Hindoos by allowing them to 
share in the highest civil shew and military commands with the Ma- 
hormedans, and thus placed himself a century ahead of the Stuarts 
in England. He abolished the odious jezzia, or capitation tax ; he 
issued an edict permitting Hindoo widows to marry; he dis- 
couraged suttees to the full extent of his power, and he abolished 
the practice of reducing captives to slavery.” 


We return to Aurungzebe, who was not of Akbar’s school, 
but a bigoted Mahomedan. He rallied the orthodox around 
him by stigmatizing his brother Dara as an infidel. Four 
princes were*now in arms, contesting for the throne. Soojah 
was first in the field, marching from Bengal towards the capital. 
Morad, viceroy of Guzerat, on hearing of his father’s illness, 
seized the public treasure, and assumed the title of emperor. 
Aurungzebe, having made peace with and extracted money 
from the king of Beejapore, advanced with his army to the 
northern boundary of his province. He saluted Morad as 
emperor, assuring him that his sole object was to renounce the 
world and make a pilgrimage to Mecca, after he had liberated 
his father from the thraldom of the irreligious Dara. Cajoled by 
these professions, Morad united his army to that of his astute 
brother, on the banks of the Nerbudda, and advanced with him 
on the capital, 


“Dara prepared to meet both these attacks. He dispatched 
Raja Jey Sing, of Jeypore, to oppose Soojah ; and Rajah Jessurunt 
Sing to encounter Aurungzebe. The selection of two Hindoo 
generals to command the armies which were to decide the fortunes 
of the Mogul throne affords strong evidence of the feelings of 
loyalty which the wise policy of Akbar had inspired. Just at this 
juncture Shah Jehan was restored to health, and resumed the 
functions of government ; but it was too late to quench the elements 
of strife. The imperial force came up with Soojah at Benares, and 
he was defeated, and obliged to fly to Bengal. The united armies 
of Aurungzebe and Morad encountered Jessurunt Sing near Oojein, 
and defeated him, and then advanced with 35,000 troops to the 
neighbourhood of Agra. Dara came out to meet them with a 
superior force, estimated at 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, and 80 

ieces of cannon. In the fierce and bloody battle which ensued, 

ara was completely overpowered, and fled from the field with a 
remnant of barely 2000 men. The victorious Aurungzebe entered 
the capital, deposed his father, and assumed the whole power of 
the empire.” F 

A native biographer contrasts the characters of two mon- 
archs, each great in his way :— 


“ Akbar was pre-eminent as a warrior, and as a lawgiver. Shah 
Jehan for the incomparable order and arrangement of his finances, 
and the internal administration of the empire.” 


If it be true that the country was more prosperous 
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under the reign of Shah Jehan than under that of any of his 
predecessors, that prosperity, says Mr. Marshman— 


“Cannot be attributed to any enlightened policy, or to an 
encouragement given by the emperor to the pursuit of industry ; it 
was owing simply to that respite from the ravages of war which 
afforded the provinces within the Indus scope for the development 
of their resources.” 


We cannot reconcile Mr. Marshman’s statement, that Shah 
Jehan did not encourage industry, with the record that follows 
it:— 


“In nothing was the splendour of his taste more manifest than 
in his buildings. It was he who founded the new city of Delhi, in 
which his castellated palace, with its spacious courts, and marble 
halls and gilded domes, was the most attractive object. Of that 

alace the noblest ornament was the far-famed peacock throne, 
lazing with emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and the most costly stones, 
the value of which was estimated by a European jeweller and 
traveller at six crores of rupees [six millions sterling]. To him the 
country was indebted for the immaculate Taj Mehal, the mausoleum 
of his Queen, the pride of India, and the admiration of the world.” 


That he was at once magnificent in his establishments and 
averse to frivolous and useless expenditure, is evidenced by 
the founding of Delhi, and by the great wealth he left behind ; 
but extensive building and costly ornamentation must have 
stimulated industry. 

Aurungzebe, having been successful in the way already stated, 
threw off ail disguise, forgot the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
took the title of Almungeer, the Lord of the World. He kept 
his father in captivity until, at the end of seven years, he was 
released by death. He invited his brother, Morad, to an 
entertainment at which he was allowed to drink himself into 
a state of helplessness, and was taken up and conveyed to the 
fortress of Agra. Soojah, after a defeat by Aurungzebe, took 
refuge with the king of Arracan, who murdered him and his 
whole family. ‘Treachery betrayed Dara into the hands of his 
vindictive brother, and a conclave of Mahomedan doctors con- 
demned him to death as an apostate from the creed of the 
Prophet. Morad, having been a prisoner for three years, was 
executed after a mock trial. The supremacy thus murder- 
ously obtained was disturbed by the devastations of the Mah- 
rattas in the Mogul provinces of the Deccan. This power 
rose to dominion on the ruins of the Mogul empire, and for 
more than a century governed the destinies of India. Wars, 
which raged for a century in the Deccan, between the Kistna 
and the Taptee, first taught the Mahrattas their own impor- 
tance, and converted a community of village clerks and hus- 
bandmen into a nation of warriors, wanting only some master 
spirit to raise it to an empire. That spirit appeared in Sevajee. 
He was born in 1627. Mr. Marshman tells us he was never 
able to read or write, and in half-a-dozen lines afterwards 
says :— 


“His imagination was excited in youth by the perusal of the 
great epic poems of India, and he longed to emulate the exploits 
which are immortalized in them !” 


Skill in the use of the bow and the sword, and accomplished 
horsemanship, must have had more to do with Sevajee’s suc- 
cesses than epic poems, to which, it would seem, he could 
only have been an occasional listener. Be this as it may, he 
wes a terrible thorn in the side of Aurungzebe, whom he com- 
pelled to fight many battles, and whom he outwitted when, in 
1665, he was himself beaten into submission. He engaged, 
by the Convention of Poorunder, to restore all the forts and 
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districts he had taken from the Moguls, with the exception of 
twelve, which, with the territory around them, yielding a 
revenue of a lac of pagodas a year, he was to hold as a jaygeer 
dependant on the emperor. But he dexterously inserted a 
clause which would have overbalanced all his losses. In lieu 
of some pretended claims on the old Nizam Shahee state, he 
asked for certain assignments which he termed the cout, and 
the sur-desh-mookhe on some of the Beejapore districts above 
the ghauts, the charge of collecting which he offered to take 
on himself. ‘This is the first mention in history of the cele- 
brated claim of the chowt, or fourth of the revenue, which the 
Mahrattas subsequently marched over India to enforce. 
Sevajee devoted the years 1668 and 1669 to the improvement 
of his government. 








“There is nothing,” observes our author, “which gives us so 
high an opinion of his genius as the spirit of wisdom which per- 
vades his civil polity. It is impossible to behold without the 
greatest admiration a rough soldier, who was unable to read or 
write, and» who had for twenty years been simply a a of 
banditti, establishing a system of administration so admirably 
adapted to the consolidation of a great kingdom. His military 
organization, which was distinguished for its vigorous discipline 
and its rigid economy, was equally suited to the object of creating 
a new and predominant power in Hindostan.” 


Sevajee died in 1680; Aurungzebe in 1707. We cannot 
follow Mr. Marshman in his account of the events which 
followed on the decease of the latter. One anecdote, however, 
is significant and amusing. There were, of course, the usual 
disputes for the succession; and in this family contest the 
great Mahratta chieftains embraced opposite sides, and drew 
their swords against each other, a state of affairs which must 
have been grateful to the neighbouring provinces. Bahadoor 
Shah succeeded, and “ Zulfikar Khan was rewarded for his 
adherence to Bahadoor Shah with the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, which he committed to the care of Daood Khan, 
while he himself continued to reside at the capital. Daood 
Khan was a Paban of noble birth, famous throughout the 
Deccan for his matchless courage, and his love of strong drink. 
He paid frequent visits to Madras, and did not hesitate to 
partake of English hospitality. The Madras President always 
‘took care to supply him with liquors, because he was so gen- 
erous under their influence.’ It is recorded that in 1701, Mr. 
Pitt, the father of Lord Chathath, who then occupied that 
post, gave him a grand entertainment in the Council Chamber, 
when the Paban ‘pledged the chief largely in cordial waters 
and French brandy, amidst a discharge of cannon.’” 

The Mogul empire, which had been decaying for more than 
thirty years, since the death of Aurungzebe, received its death- 
blow from the irruption of Hadir Shah, and the sack of the 


capital in 1739. 


“The house of Baber” [the Sultan who established the dynasty, 
in 1526] “had accomplished the cycle of its existence, and the 
sceptre of India was about to pass into other hands. Having now 
reached the verge of a new era, we turn to the origin and progress 
of the strangers to whose lot that sceptre was to fall, though at 
this period they were engaged in the peaceful pursuits of commerce 
and dreaming of nothing so little as the establishment of an empire 
in India. The main stream of this narrative will now follow the 
fortunes of the British power, to which the history of the various 
kingdoms which rose upon the decay of the Moguls will be sub- 
sidiary. But it may be useful to bear in mind, that, with the 
exception of the Rajpoot chiefs and the puppet emperor of Deihi, 
not one of the kingdoms which were subsequently absorbed in the 
British empire had been in existence even a quarter of a century 
when the English first took up arms in Hindostan.” 








Viscount Palmerston. By Cartes Duke YoNnGE. Second 


Edition. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 


Our dependance upon others is greater in no branch of 
literature than in history. Every other science may be learned 
without a master. A man may teach himself the physical 
sciences ; by the force of his intellect he may become a pro- 
found metaphysician ; he may make his own poetry ; he may 
cultivate the arts without the aid of the academy ; and there 
is such a thing as home-made theology. Not even a German 
solitary could think out history. In addition to collecting 
the materials they must be tested as well as arranged secundum 
artem. What has happened so often in courts of law is not 
without frequent parallel in history. Witnesses have been 
kept back, tampered with, misunderstood when interrogated, 
and even suborned. An historian needs the discernment of a 
learned advocate, and.the impartiality of an experienced judge 
Beyond fixing facts, for which it is invaluable, the testimony 
of contemporaries is not always to be taken upon trust, for their 
sympathies or antipathies are usually enlisted on one side or the 
other. Posterity claims the right of correcting their estimate of 
character, motives, and circumstances; and standing at a 
greater distance and at a higher vantage she feels free from 
many of the disturbing influences which affect both actors and 
witnesses ;- and can balance political and moral questions 
with something like precision. The intervals before this can 
be done are sometimes very long. Historians are apt to 
get into grooves; and frequently the interest of factions in 
politics and religion is to let them run on. This has been till 
lately very much our own case. We have contentedly run 
along the old historical lines. But the easier access to public 
records which has been of late years afforded to students, has 
turned our enquiries in fresh directions. Besides the records 
of our own country, we have learned that there are reports of 
ambassadors and other documents in Foreign Archives which 
bear upon the state of our own land, and the historian goes 
further a-field in search of testimony, and possesses at last in 
some degree the fairy-gift, to see ourselves as others saw us. 
The modern annalist is very much in the same position as an 
author who, after having written a traditional life of a man 
whom he never saw, suddenly meets with a packet of original 
letters and memoranda concerning him, both by friends and 
foes. He has much to modify. History is the biography of 
classes; and individuals appear in it as representative men ; 
leaders, whose success or failure enables us to ascertain and 
measure the moral forces in operation at a given time. Hence, 
after fixing the relation of events, motives and feelings are the 
real secrets which the historian hunts after. To seize the 
ruling impulse is his object ; to trace it to its source ; to des- 
cribe the conditions under which it acted ; and to follow it to 
its issue, constitute the value of his work, enabling us by the 
experience of others to control the elements of national cha- 
racter, and so in a great measure to regulate the course of 
society. 

Mr. Yonge states that much of this, his second edition, has 
been re-written in consequence of the additional light which 
is now pouring in upon the past. We wish, in some instances, 
that he had carried his modifications a little further; but the 
original value of the book, which previously stood high, is 
considerably enhanced. Mr. Yonge is no superficial historian. 
The principles at which we have glanced are fully adopted in 
his pages :— 

“It is only fair to Richard III. to remark, that we ought not to 
judge such deeds. (the execution of Hastings, Rivers, and Grey) by 


the standard of our own age, when right is better understood and 
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some degree by the habits and feelings of the age and nation in 
which it was done. Dunstan is revered as a saint for actions not 
less inhuman than those for wMich Gardiner and Bonner are held 
in universal detestation ; and the fifteenth was an age of blood in 
which scarcely any one scrupled at sweeping from his path, by any 
means in his power, all who were, or who seemed likely to be, an 
obstacle to his views.”—P. 202. 


This passage, besides being a fair specimen of our author's 
correct style and thoughtful manner, affords us an illustration 
of the remark which we made, that we did not think he had 
modified his views to the full extent which modern research 
warrants. We see that he adopts the usual account of the 
sufferings of Elgiva at the instigation of Odo. The story is 
not confirmed by any contemporary ; and it is more than 
probable that the atrocities which she suffered were due to 
the followers of Edgar, who was in rebellion against his 
brother. Odo and Dunstan acted so completely in concert 
that it is perfectly just to assume that the one is responsible 
for any line of action which the other adopted. This alliance 
tells, however, in favour of Dunstan. The Archbishop is known 
as Odo the Good, and we must not run counter to universal 
experience by believing that his familiar friend was the abomi- 
nable character Mr. Yonge represents him. Odo certainly was 
not relentless ; and the spirit of kindness which induced him 
to interpose between Edwy and his insurgent people, procuring 
for him the kingdom of Wessex instead of total deposition, 
was not likely to wreak hideous vengeance on a beautiful 
woman. 

But whilst it is easy to select here and there conclusions 
from which we differ, it would carry us beyond our limits to 
shew by example and comparison the merits of the volume 
before us. The style is admirable. ‘The narrative is full 
without being diffuse ; and its most solid pages are enlivened 
with an epigrammatic freshness. 


By Henry Ince, M.A., and 
James GILBERT. 360th thousand. London: Kent and Co. 


We learned “our Ince ” out of an edition, the date of which 
we prefer leaving to his publisher's memory rather than to our 
own. We have watched and used it till it has reached the 
portentous number of “thousands” which now honours its 
title-page. This is one of the instances in which the émprima- 
tur of the public is a testimony to the value of the manual. 
It has kept pace, very nearly pari fassu, with recent historical 
research. Many of its original deficiencies have disappeared ; 
many sound principles of politics have been introduced ; and 
almost every incident and custom which is likely to interest a 
schoolboy, and be valuable in his after life, is recorded in its 
pages. It is a marvel of condensation, and has cleverly 
avoided the imputation of dryness which attaches to so many 
abridgements. As an example of the few little blemishes 
which still cling to it, we may instance the perpetuation of the 
mistake that Wolsey was the son of a butcher. Professor 
Blunt tells us, “‘ The tradition that he was the son ofa butcher 
originated in a saying of Charles X., when told of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s execution, that the best Buck in England had 
been slain bya dutcher’s dog. But the emperor evidently meant 
that Henry VIII. was a dutcher and Wolsey his obseguious ser- 
vant. It was a mot likely to spread.” It speaks well for the 
German Emperor’s education and talent, that he was able 
to make a pun in a foreign language ; but it was as unlucky 
for his own discernment of character as it has been for the 
great statesman’s reputed birth. 
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The Slang Dictionary. Sixteenth Thousand. London: Joun 
Campen Horren, Piccadilly. 


Mr. Hotten’s dictionary occupies a special place in literature. 
It is the first attempt of the kind, and the work grows, as it 
must, with every edition. Everybody uses slang of one kind or 
another, and it is interesting to trace the origin of terms, and 
to understand the strange ways in which they pass from the 
street into polite conversation, and presently into classic forms, 
until many of them become a part of our common intellectual 
inheritance. Most persons probably have their idea as to the 
philosophy of slang, but we are not aware of any writer who has 
attempted to state it in precise and scientific forms. In order 
to do so a full collection of terms was essential, and Mr. 
Hotten has done his best to put on record all that is known 
either of words or their history. His dictionary is valuable in 
this light, as well as in others we will presently mention. 
Compiled with care, with an admirable introduction, and some 
curious glossaries of the secret terms used by thieves, beggars, 
and others, it is a sort of introduction to all kinds of society, 
good, bad, and indifferent. If it be true that Chatham used to 
study a dictionary before making a grand speech, the novelist, 
the essayist, the uncommercial traveller, and the student of 
modern life in all its varieties, may find here material for 
thought, embodied experience,-and gritty expressions. He 
may watch a phrase from its birth to its transmigration, and 
form some idea as to how language was originally constructed 
before it had reached a written or classic stage. 

What slang is to modern language original word-coining 
was to dialects that existed only in memory. One tribe 





branched off from another, and in a short time it had acquired | 


new words, new pronunciations, and new compound expres- 
sions, so as to be almost unintelligible to a similar tribe. With 
written language we cannot play so many tricks, but we revenge 
ourselves by making slang, according to no principle that we 
recognise, and yet according to an old tendency which Darwin 
would call reversion. Nor is the term so inappropriate as 
might be imagined. This reversion is seen in two ways—in 
reviving old pronunciations, as in the slang use of the & in the 
word knowing (pronounced 4’7-vowing), and in the tendency of 
most slang words to be harsh and consonantal. Phonetic 
decay is a fact of which much is made by Professor Max 
Miiller and others. Slang is very often not only a phonetic 
revival, as in the instance just given, but a phonetic protest. 
We resent a tendency we all feel, more or less, and run to the 
other extreme, inventing emphatic words and “ powdering our 
talk,” to quote an old writer’s opinion, with outlandish phrases. 
The slang age corresponds to a youth’s early adolescence or a 
nation’s beginning or maturity. Two or three hundred years 
ago slang, as modernly understood, was hardly in existence. 
There was the gipsy tongue, and there were “ over-sea” terms, 
making their way to inland towns from the sea-ports ; but there 
was none of the richness now observable in our second tongue, 
except as the dialect of the common-people deserved to be so 
considered, and possibly was so considered by the cultivated 
classes, who used French or Latin freely. America is now 
pre-eminently the land of slang, and, if Mr. Hotten will forgive 
us for saying so, the weakest parts.of his dictionary are its 
Americanisms. 
veller brings home from “the States” his own budget, and in 
this way we have yearly additions to our stock. ‘To give one 
or two examples. Bogus, a false, unreal, unfairly-obtained thing, 
a sham, is not mentioned ; we can find no reference to the term 
fizzle, a flash-in-the-pan, an absurd failure ; stampede is not 
mentioned; and sucha well-known term as /odbying a politician 
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does not occur. Others, such as bender, a spree; dead head, one 
who gets a thing without paying for it ; gouger, a cheat ; hoss, a 
big or bold man, or swaggerer ; oo/-s/a, a Dutch term, meaning 
cabbage salad; wotions, small wares, trifles; socdolager, the 
doxology, or ‘“‘a settler” or finisher ; sparking, courting ; and # 
split, or to dash along at a rapid pace—are probably not so 
well known. 

We can also give Mr. Hotten a few English slang-words not 
included in his dictionary, as gushing, for sentimental ; 4éte-flier, 
for a low money-lender ; /inty, for the physical prostration suc- 
ceeding a debauch ; /urkey, for a marine private ; fussack, cuddy, 
and doteaky, cant terms for a donkey ; god/in stitches, applied 
by old housewives to the large irregular stitches of young 
seamstresses, from the Gobelin tapestry-work ; rendesvousing, 
gossiping in {knots and groups. The word Jack again is 
applied in Wales to local preachers, and in the northern English 
counties to pitmen or colliers. Crizem, i.e. an unchristened 
child, used of a peevish, sickly, and irritable baby, is also 
omitted, though nothing is more common in the Midlands 
than to hear old women say, “O, you little crizem” to a bawl- 
ing child. No doubt the term originally conveyed the idea of 
possession by an evil spirit. Another term deserves to be men- 
tioned, because it is now almost obsolete. The child of a 
beggar or a gipsy born out of wedlock was called “a hedge- 
crab bastard,” and old Leicestrians could not better express 
their contempt for roving, predatory people than by using the 
objectionable phrase. In the same county a yeomanry 
soldier is still styled by street boys a bread and cheese /enter, 
i. e. watcher or protector, the cow-herd being a cow-tenter, or 
attender. Vine-bawble square is another Leicestershire term, 
and describes work all awry, or a square made of nine bawbles 
or marbles. A soft Derbyshire stone, used for making chimney 
ornaments, is called dawd/e. 

We may now close, recommending every student to keep the 
“Slang Dictionary” handy for reference, and to note how many 
of the words he used in early life were almost wholly of this 
character, and reflect thereon. 


Visits to Remarkable Places: Old Halls, Battlefields, and Scenes 
Jilustrative of Striking Passages in History and Poetry. 
By Witiiam Howitr. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 
(SECOND ARTICLE’). 

Resuming our rambles under Mr. Howitt’s guidance, he 
takes us first to Durham, the delight of artist, author, and 
antiquarian alike, “where the taste and the fashion of the 
past still lie fresh on our senses.” Its natural beauties capti- 
vate the visitor no less than its architectural dignities and 
historic associations. Grass-clad hills crowned with clustering 
trees, bright streamlets bordered by abundant flowers, deep 
secluded lanes, through whose overarching trees sunshine or 
moonlight glimmer magically, tempt the wayfarer to loiter in 
his approach to the city, whose immediate neighbourhood is 
singularly beautiful, and has been duly appreciated and utilized 
by the residents. The river Wear, we are told, “flows in a 
noble circle round the hill on which the city stands, enclosing 
it in what wants little of being a perfect island.” The banks 
slope for about forty feet, clothed with hanging woods, among 
which the ash and sycamore are conspicuous, and here broad 
walks, with seats at convenient intervals— 

“ Afford the most charming promenade imaginable. . . . . 
When you take your stand on Framwell-gate bridge, with the city 
steeps towering on your left, with ramparts, bastions, battlements, 





1 Vide antea, p. 509 et seg. 

















Mr. Howitt, revelling in the rich abundance of legendary 
and traditionary lore connected with Durham, begins his 
reminiscences of history so far back as the seventh century, 
with the story of St. Cuthbert, whose heart was first drawn to 
heavenly things by a vision which he saw in boyhood when 
watching sheep on the banks of the Leder. He tells us at 
great length how the young shepherd became a brother of 
Melrose, and was created prior of Lindisfarne in recognition of 
his great personal sanctity and unceasing labours to Christianize 
the half savage population around him ; how he then led the 
most severely eremite life on the loneliest island of Farne ; 
how, long after his death, when the Danes were ravaging the 
country, the monks of Lindisfarne disentombed the saint’s 
miracle-working body from its shrine near the high altar, and 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 


fled with it from the holy island. Little did they foresee the 
pilgrimage it would lead them! In Scott’s words— 
“ O’er northern mountain, marsh and moor 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years St. Cuthbert’s corpse they bore.” 

Happily the stone coffin floated wherever there was water, 
thus affording a temporary relief to its astonished attendants. 
At Chester-le-Street the body rested for above a hundred years; 
but the saint had yet to fulfil his posthumous mission of 
founding the city of Durham, and when a fresh Danish horde 
attacked Chester-le-Street the wandering coffin departed for a 
wild and solitary spot then called Dunholme, where St. Alduve 
raised a minster to receive it. A city grew round it, and hither 
Canute came on a pilgrimage to St. Cuthbert’s tomb. A 
second, and then a third building, each more imposing than 
its predecessor, in turn surmounted the sacred relics. Near 
them were deposited the bones of the Venerable Bede; and 
many rich offerings were placed in the cathedral, to be after- 
wards pillaged by the conquering troops of Norman William. 
After ransacking Durham’s noble church, William built its 
castle, which became for many successive generations the 
alternate vantage-ground of conflicting forces. The romantic 
battle of Neville’s Cross is spiritedly detailed by Mr. Howitt, 
with the heroic Queen ‘commanding, and the prior and 
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monks praying round the standard of St. Cuthbert, erected 





pelled to omit. 
St. Cuthbert,” published in 1626, a flowery passage relating 
to the site of the minster :— 


“This reverend Abbey is seated in the heart of the citty, ad- 
vanced upon the shoulders of a high hill, and encompassed again 
with the higher hills, that he that hath seene the situation of this 
citty hath seene the map of Sion, and may save a journey to Jeru- 
salem. Shee is girded almost round with the renowned river 
Weare, in which, as in a glass of crystall, shee might once have 
beheld her beauty, but now the ruin of her walls.” 





NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE, 


Crowning this eminence, the minster towers overlook with 
solemn dignity the surrounding country. 

After a most full and interesting description of the interior 
of the cathedral, and all its glories, past as well as present, 
our author takes a series of excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Durham, quoting old ballads, and unearthing quaint legends 
with immense gusto ; and retailing much gossip gleaned from 
old housekeepers, sextons’ wives, etc., with a grave simplicity, 
half credulous, half humorous—always so frankly giving the 
somewhat undignified authorities for his stories that we cannot 
complain of their being palmed upon us for more than they 
are worth, If Durham breathes chiefly of the past, Newcastle 
(the next great town visited by Mr. Howitt), is, as regards its 
commerce, its vast traffic, and maritime importance, essentially 
a creation of the present. 

“Its old walls are, with the exception of a few sturdy fragments 
and a solitary tower or two, pulled down. Wide over its hills 
stretch its dense buildings, and its tall chimneys emitting volumes 
of blackest smoke. On its river lie masses of ships; and others, 
with busy steamers, are sailing up or down it.” 

If you approach from Durham, you see busy Gateshead on 
one side of the Tyne, cloudy with soot and smoke, while New- 
castle rises on the other. 
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“A bridge, bearing a dusty, and somewhat melancholy resem- 
blance to London Bridge, spanning a lesser Thames, links these 
two populous towns ; and right and left, up the river and down the 
river, those kindred objects, coal mines, railways and steam engines, 
and a hundred thousand grimy buildings and creatures, smokes and 
fumes, noises and commotions, blend the two towns into one 
unique and indivisible existence.” 

These coal-mines and mercantile buildings areconscientiously 
examined, but it is with evident relief to his poetic tastes that 
Mr. Howitt escapes to the birthplace of Bewick, to whose 
memory he pays enthusiastic tribute. Picturesque ruins and 
stately mansions next engage him, and occasion much research 
into family history, not always worth the space devoted to it ; 
and then we breathe the stimulating air which blows round 
Bamborough Castle—an object so bold, and standing on so 
commanding a rock by the sea, on the east coast of Northumber- 
land, that far and wide it meets your vision. To all voyagers 
along our Northern coast the rock-built citadel of Bamborough 
is one of the most familiar objects. 
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BAMBOROUGH CASTLE, 


“When you draw near, you are equally struck with it. The 
height and strength of the basaltic rock on which it is perched ; its 
own loftiness and extent; the singular object of a windmill grouped 
along with it on its elevation, all give it a greatness and peculiarity 
of aspect. In natural strength there is nota situation in all North- 
umberland equal to that of Bamborough, nor one so well adapted 
to the ancient rules of fortification.” 

In 1715 the castle and estates belonged to the rebel General 
Forster, and being forfeited to the crown, were purchased by 
his distant connection, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and 
appropriated by him to charitable purposes, including assist- 
ance to “ sufferers by wreck or storm.”. A few rooms in the 
Square tower are reserved for the use of the prebends of Dur- 
ham, trustees of the noble charity, and the remaining portions 
of the building contain a library, large schools for the gratui- 
tous education of poor children, some of whom are boarded, 
clothed, and apprenticed or sent to service ; an infirmary with 
advice and medicine gratis ; shops for flour and groceries sold 
at cost price ; and suites of rooms fitted up for the reception 
of shipwrecked sailors, with a very minute and valuable system 
of patrols and signals for the relief of vessels in danger :— 

“ Thus, like a mighty guardian angel, stands aloft this noble castle, 
the watching spirit over these stormy and perilous seas ; and ths 











godlike charity lives, a glorious example of what good a man may 
continue to do upon earth for ages after he has quitted it. When 
any one sees at a distance the soaring turrets of this truly sacred 
fabric, dispensing daily benefits over both land and sea, let him 
bless the memory of Lord Crewe.” 

We are indebted to Mr. Howitt, as to all who intelligently 
endeavour to increase our knowledge of the history and love 
for the beauties of our country ; and his volumes are not less 
pleasant for occasional touches of amiable egotism which make 
his readers more at home with him. 


Handbook of Hlardy Herbaceous and Alpine Flowers. By 
WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, Gardener to the Earl of Minto. 
Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood and Sons. 1871. 


Handy Book of the Flower Garden. By Daviv THomson, 
Author of “A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the 
Pineapple.” Second edition, enlarged. Same publishers. 
1871. 

Those who in horticulture, prefer compromise to sweeping 
measures, will rejoice in the tone which animates these two 
able volumes by distinguished practical floriculturists. The 
tide has been turning for some time, and the rage for bedding- 
out has for years shown an inclination to subside, and leave the 
old-fashioned hardy herbaceous garden of our grandmothers in 
its place. Some recent clever and popular volumes by Mr. 
W. Robinson have called attention to the Alpine and wild 
gardens, and striven to direct horticultural taste to its elder 
courses again. The scope of the volumes before us rather 
regards compromise. Both admit the effectiveness of the bed- 
ding-out plan. The first indeed contains the best working 
schemes for effective borders, beds, and parterres of this kind 
that we know in garden literature ; and the claims no more than 
a share of the floral empire, and is content to reign in the 
obscurer parts of the kingdom, if the compliment of association 
is paid her, to some extent, by mixing in the foregrounds. 
Both will be found exceedingly useful, and the moreso because 
most people who care about garden are both prudent and 
tentative; they do not want to see the labours of their 
hands or the delight of their eyes submitted to violent change ; 
and here are manuals which show them how to makethe best 
of the old as well as the new floral-world plans—manuals 
essentially practical and intelligible ; accredited too, by the 
experience of their writers, who rank as the highest autho 
rities and most skilful gardeners in North Britain. Mr. 
Sutherland, indeed, approaches his work with singular ad- 
vantages; for having taken upon him the championship of 
the old plants popular in British gardens before the name even 
of “ bedding-out ” was known, he is able to bring to bear upon 
his task the experience derived from his duties as manager, in 
time past, of the herbaceous department at Kew, the results of 
his study in that national garden and its library, and the notes 
which he made of his observations on several professional 
journeys to negotiate exchanges of herbaceous plants and 
Alpine plants for the royal gardens—so that it would be hard 
to find amongst modern writers, one more qualified to discuss 
hardy herbaceous and Alpine plants though if we did not 
know his antecedents, his treatment of his subject would amply 
avouch his qualifications. Herbaceous plants, it should be 
premised, are regarded by him as those which make an annual 
development of stem of one year's duration only sand while these 
“ apply to the general herbage of the plain in countries like our 
own or warmer latitudes, the term Alpine includes the general 
herbage and minute shrubs that clothe the mountains of all 
quarters of the earth” (p. 15). The plan of his volume is to 
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arrange his subjects, according to their genera and species in 
their natural order, and not, as the wont is, alphabetically ; and 
if this novelty should cause any difficulty to less botanical 
minds, we must add that the work is closed by an index which 
has never failed us in the search for a stray species or indi- 
vidual. As we have already hinted, Mr. Sutherland is adverse 
to expending all labour on “ bedding-out,” and cannot see why 
we should limit the gaiety of our flower-garden to the sole 
season of the year when, with the then floral wealth of field, 
forest, and hedge-row, we could best afford to part with it. 
He advocates a spring garden, which may be attempted in two 
ways, viz. by filling up the summer beds, when their fashionable 
occupants flag with the excitements of the season, with prepared 
reserves for spring flowering next year, or else by setting apart 
convenient spaces for permanent occupation by spring flowers. 
In many respects we should have thought the latter plan the 
best ; but Mr. Sutherland appears to affect the other equally, 
although he admits it to involve greater cost of labour and 
materials. He would also introduce the herbaceous and 
Alpine plants into mixed borders, and by so doing proposes, 
at a very slight increase of cost, to spread the delight of the 
eye derivable from floral effects over a much more extended 
term, at the same time that he lightens the gardener's labour, 
and lessens the strain, which in the best regulated and financed 
establishments he admits must be severe, of the exorbitant 
demands of the bedding system. The mixed-border fancier 
only needs a knowledge of his subjects, a little skill and taste 
to suggest harmonies and contrasts, and a clear design that 
when not interesting, gud flowers, the border shall be so, at any 
rate, gué foliage and variety, to have the colours and tints of 
summer spread, with slight variation, over spring and autumn ; 
indeed, to defy, in some sort, the barrenness of winter. The 
picture, drawn in words, not colours nor outline (see p. 32), of 
the “carpeting plan,” where, from out of a mass of Spergula 
pilifera or mossy saxifrage, blooms a bright relief of beautiful 
spring flowers, really makes one rejoice at the’sight of something 
in the flower-garden, now that June is here, beyond a few 
aconites of one kind and colour, and a patch or two of violets, 
the sole enliveners of the green and brown surface. As to the 
culture of his floral clients, Mr. Sutherland gives the clearest 
suggestions, drawn from a study of their habits and origin. 
The herbaceous plants want a medium soil, not gravelly, not 
too deep, rich and moist. The Alpines want their normal six 
months under a curtain of snow to be taken into account. 
They want their grit and débris to leaven the soil of their new 
locales. The rockery or the plan of p!unging them in an array 
of pots appear to be the surest means in this country of pre- 
serving to them something of the unspeakable attraction they 
possess in the lands of their birth. 

As a Scotchman, it is scarcely to be expected that Mr. 
Sutherland would write so confidently or sanguinely respecting 
these plants and their successful culture as Mr. Robinson, who 
has more of the Milesian in his composition. He has discussed 
the question with much caution, and hesitated in pronouncing 
upon the certainty of acclimatizing ad J/ibitum. But he 
shows that if there are many Alpine plants which we may not 
succeed in naturalizing, there are yet more that will grow to our 
hand. We see an instance in the tale he tells of the Anemone 
Dee carpeting in equal proportion with Amemone 

morosa a broad patch of an open wood in an Irish midland 
county. It had probably been exiled from the kitchen-garden 
near, but there it blooms as gay as in its Apennine home (p. 3) ; 
and, in like manner, as Mr. Sutherland says, anent the 
Nymphaacea, at p. 30, if we can’t have in England the Victoria 
regia or tropical aquatics as hardy subjects, there are nymphzas 








and nuphars of considerable beauty and variety which are s0, 

This temperate manner of viewing things enables him to have 
a laugh now'and then at those who are more go-ahead ; and 
at p. 79 he has a skit at the quondam advocates of the 
Spergula pilifera as a substitute for grass and a supersessor of 
all scythes and n#ewing machines. Independently of its being 
starred for some six weeks of summer with minute white 
flowers—a greater nuisance than daisies to the lawn grass—it is 
of a very patchy habit, and in no way a match for the green 
sward with which the world has been content till lately. We 
have no space to examine the orders of Mr. Sutherland’s 
arrangement, or the diverse genera and species they contain. 
Readers had better turn to such of these as they most affect. 
The Violacee, Caryophyllacea, and the Crassullacee (this last 
contains those succulent plants just now so deservedly 
in fashion), the Zi/iacee, and last, though not least interesting, 
the Graminacea strikes us as treated in these pages witha 
fulness and satisfactoriness which betoken a master’s hand. 
Apropos of the last-named order, however, we are almost as 
much astonished to see a proposition annually to lift and replant 
in fresh soil the Gynerium argenteum, or pampas grass, as we 
were, in an earlier page, to read the words “ ¢:mous attention.” 
Both the proposition and the word are, no doubt, possible ; but 
the one is an undertaking involving hands and labour, when 
the “grass ” has developed as it does in favourable situations, 
and the other a revival of a synonym for timely, which, though 
Bacon used it, savours of affectation. 

From Mr. Sutherland’s work, of which we cannot estimate 
too highly the helpfulness and ability, we pass to that of Mr. 
Thomson, which, however, may be dismissed more briefly, as 
having gone through the test of a first edition successfully, and 
won itself a favour which its additions and improvements can- 
not fail to enhance. Its old features were very interesting, 
¢.g. a review of the genera of plants most suitable to summer 
grouping, which exhaustively went through the rise and pro- 
gress and present numbers of the pelargonium, regarded as to 
its varieties of blossom as well as foliage ; the verbena, the 
calceolaria, the lobelia, and the dark-foliaged, pale green, and 
silver grey plants for the back lines of a parterre or bed or 
border. For each of these directions of the fullest kind 
weré given as to propagation and treatment, and a number of 
useful hints how to winter them successfully. Then there was 
the chapter on hardy annuals, and that on herbaceous per- 
ennials, those on Alpine ferns and aquatics, on spring flowers, 
spring flowering shrubs, on arrangement of colours, on group- 
ings of beds, and on the general preparation of them for plant- 
ing out. A characteristic of Mr. Thomson’s flower-gardening 
is the boldness with which he, after the manner of the French 
gardeners, breaks up flat masses of colour by the intermixture 
of taller and more dominating plants. Cannas tower out of 
masses of scarlet verbena ; arundo donax looks down upon a 
mixed carpet of cerastium tomentosum and gazania splendens ; 
and out of a spring covering of moss, cerastium, viola cornuta, 
and so forth, he bids peer effective specimens of the iris, the 
tulip, or the hyacinth. He too, like his countryman, is an 
apostle of the mixed system ; does not despise the wildlings of 
nature, nor deem that the old herbaceous flowers are only fit to 
be relegated to cottage gardens, and to pale their ineffectual 
fires before the fashionable summer bedders. Considering how 
much the advocacy of the former has gained force since 1868, 
Mr. Thomson deserves the credit of being one of the earlier 
ventilators of the subject; and we believe, too, thathe is justi- 
fied in laying claim to undivided primacy as the inventor of 
“panelling” in preference to “ribboning” in flower borders. 
Two new chapters which he has added mark the onward tide of 
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the fashion for grasses and for succulent plants. The former 
(pages 162—165) is somewhat brief, but it is long enough to 
contain several practical hints how to grow and nurture these 
charming accessories of garden and table decoration. The 
chapter on succulent and other curious plants as component 
parts of a bed is fuller, and leaves nothing to desire in the 
shape of suggestive hints. Having laid in a small stock of diverse 
echeverias last year, with antennarias, sedums, and sempervivums, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Thomson’s second edition for 
teaching us how to set off a bed of them to best advantage in 
the diagram given in p. 221. Indeed, the designs and patterns 
illustrative of the planting of beds and groups of beds which his 
work contains are by no means the least valuable part of it. It 
is, perhaps, as compared with the other volume we have been 
noticing, a book rather for the millionaire than the million, 
though this is, perhaps, a statement of the case which a fancy 
for alliteration encourages us to heighten. Certainly Mr. 
Thomson’s book contemplates large gardens mainly, while Mr. 
Sutherland’s, by going back to the homelier theme of our old 
herbaceous favourites, descends to the level of smaller gardens, 
such as those of the parsonage and the cottage ornée. But both 
books are very satisfactory; each will repay perusal; each 
will enhance the debt which. England owes to Scotland for 
having led and kept ever leading the way of progress in flori- 
culture, horticulture, and arboriculture. 





The Englishman's House, from a Cottage toa Mansion:  Prae- 
tical Guide to Members of Building Societies, and ail 
interested in Selecting or Building a House. By C. J. 
RicuHarpson, Architect. Second Edition. London: 
John Camden Hotten. 1871. 


It is much to be regretted that the intelligent appreciation , 


of architecture should be confined to so small a circle, and 
that its study should be so little encouraged. Indeed, with 
reference to this study, unless some general knowledge of the 
principles of art become the rule instead of the exception, 
serious consequences—utilitarian no less than artistic—may 
result. No one who really understands and loves fine archi- 
tecture (and to understand it thoroughly requires some reading 
and much observation), can fail to deplore the bad taste which 
permits the erection of such buildings as we see rising every day 
around us. We do not now speak of churches, though the 
general ignorance of the subject cannot be better illustrated 
than in the almost universal superstition that the Gothic style 
is peculiar to ecclesiastical architecture. The city of London 
is being almost entirely rebuilt at a fabulous cost, and the result 
is seen in endless piles of granite, profuse carving, innumerable 
figures representing no one knows what, and acres of plate 
glass ; but it is not architecture. Indeed, the new buildings 
east of Temple Bar, which do not offend against the great 
principles of art, may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
To descend a step or two. There is that inevitable accom- 
paniment to every new district, the frightful modern gin-palace, 
a thing beneath criticism, which meets us at every turn. A 
few recently-built churches are very handsome, but the admi- 
ration they elicit is in many cases partly due to other than 
architectural reasons ; and it is a significant fact, that hundreds 
who admire that over-decorated, but gloomy and almost monas- 
tic building, the Church of All Saints, Margaret Street, would 
fail to recognise the dignity and beauty of the structure now 
used as the Chapel Royal,—*“ the noble Banqueting House,” 
as Leigh Hunt called it. 

It is, however, in domestic architecture that the want of the 
educated eye to correct the vagaries of second-rate architects 





is most to be lamented. Villas and cottages in “ Victorian 
Gothic,” “ Byzantine,” and the like (the name Byzantine being 
made to apply to any villa with a couple of granite pillars with 
grotesque capitals to the porch), are springing up like mushrooms, 
as London pushes itself outwards in continually widening circles. 
We are afraid that these tendencies are not likely to receive 
any check from the work before us. Indeed the architect seems 
to endorse with his approbation every one of the many charac- 
teristics which are rendering our modern buildings worse in the 
eyes of educated men than even the heavy shapeless blocks of 
half a century ago. The character of the work may not unfairly 
be inferred from the introductory chapter on “the Picturesque 
in Relation to Architecture.” We should have thought it un- 
necessary to inform the public, in describing the progress of 
architecture in early times, that ; 


“ By the study of the beauties of nature such systems gradually 
progressed in purity of style, and produced designs that eventually 
were appreciated by the common people in a greater or less degree, 
according to the capabilities of each individual.” 


The work, however, is intended as a practical guide to mem- 
bers of building societies, amongst others ; and bearing this in 
mind, we may forgive the author for the somewhat elementary 
character of the information with which he occasionally favours 
us. The distinctly practical portion of the work nevertheless 
is subordinated to the ornamental, and we are bound to enter 
our protest against the whole tone and spirit of the designs for 
“an Englishman’s house.” 

Falseness is perhaps the worst characteristic of modern 
domestic architecture ; and we cannot agree, though admitting 
its necessity occasionally, that any really beautiful effects may 
be produced by graining and other devices, We must record 
our opinion, too, that “ stained deals varnished” do mot afford 
a good material for panelling, and for covering the walls of 
rooms; and we deny that “a dining room thus fitted would 
have an effect” 

“ Approaching to some of the oaken fittings of olden times. The 
material is cheap and durable, whilst the surface can always be 
renewed in its freshness by a new coat of varnish. It has been 
largely adopted in churches for pews and other fittings, with the 
best possible results.” 


Oak panelling is undoubtedly the handsomest wall a man 
can desire for his hall or dining-rooms. But, failing that, we 
are decidedly of opinion that the many beautiful designs in 
paper, sold for that purpose, are infinitely more suitable than 
sham oak panelling. No one is, for a moment, deceived by 
the latter. We regret, too, to find any architect speaking of 
what is almost the most objectionable of modern architectural 
innovations in terms of praise. He is detailing the design for 
a park lodge. 

“The brick walls were splashed externally in four colours, black, 
white, red, and yellow, which gave avery pleasing tone of colcur 
to the whole.” 


And this lodge stood within 


“ An ancient park in Kent. It is strictly in accordance with the 
style of the old mansion, a celebrated structure of the times of 
Elizabeth and James.” 

The great architects, however, we believe, who reared such 
palaces as Burghley and Hatfield, knew better how to “ give a 
very pleasing tone of colour to the whole.” 

With reference to another lodge, we are at a loss to conceive 
any reason why such a remark as the following is allowed to 
appear in print 

“There are only six of these gables, ag & Seventh éotild not b 
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obtained, or it might have been called the ‘ house with the seven 
gables.’” 


The designs for Elizabethan villas and lodges are creditable 
enough, and being mostly adapted for persons of moderate 
means, and accompanied with ample directions for building, 
may prove serviceable ; but we regret to find the author every- 
where upholding the shams, which almost form a style of their 
own in modern times. Indeed, what with false panelling, 
imitation stone, and the “splashing” referred to above, we have 
a lively future in store for us. 

The designs for “a Summer or Garden Villa” in the classical 
style are eminently uninteresting; and we really despair of 
improvement when we see an architect calmly recommend the 
hideous modern fire-place in such designs as those given by 
Mr. Richardson. 

Surely, however, wood might be substituted for the slabs of 


marble now in vogue. Elaborate carving would be unneces- | 
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the more we regret that the “finest site in Europe,” Trafalgar 
Square and, not Trafalgar Square only but Charing Cross and 
Parliament Street, right down to the Houses of Parliament, 
has not been utilized for some similar purpose. We present 
our readers with the original desjgn. 


By Francis Jacox. 
1871. 


Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


We observe a growing tendency among the writers and 
preachers of sermons now-a-days to revive the old practice of 
illustrating their discourses with abundant quotations from 
ancient and modern authors. Such a revival is by no means 
to be deprecated, for, although we may object to the long 
extracts from the Zimes and Saturday Review, with which 
at least one popular preacher regales his audience, it ensures in 
most cases a degree of freshness and variety which the pulpit 
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sary. Simple panelling, with very few and very simple details, 
would hardly be more expensive than the marble ; and if con- 
tinued a foot or two higher than the present shelf, would con- 
stitute a really handsome object. Some of the finest and most 
striking effects in many old houses, are produced by the very 
simplest designs in wood. 

There is one subject treated of in this work, which, though 
not strictly connected with the Englishman’s house, will not be 
without interest at the present time. We allude to the scheme 
of the late Prince Consort, to make the Hall of Arts and 
Sciences (recently completed and now called after its founder) 
the centre of a great mass of buildings, including the National 
Gallery of pictures, the whole forming a vast metropolitan 
institution for the promotion of science and art. 


The design has been, as is well known, partly carried out ; 


bit fell through, as a whole, in consequence of the great dis- 
tance of South Kensington from the centre of the town. A 
colony of art has settled there ; and the huge Albert Hall, still 
hovering (if we may apply so light a word to such a ponderous 
subject) between success and failure, towers over the Park. 
The design was not without merit, but the more we hear of it, 





often lacks. The illustrations may, of course, be too copious, 
and it is hardly necessary to add, that a field where “ one can- 
not see the grass for flowers,” implies poor pasturage for hungry 
souls. | Judiciously employed, Mr. Jacox’ volume will be 
found very useful to the sermon-writer as well as very interest- 
ing to the ordinary reader, for it is in fact the common-place 
book of a man whose studies have taken him widely afield. 
Mr. Jacox’ method is, take a text—one, perhaps, which has 
passed into a proverb—and trace its various modifications in 
the minds of successive writers. Thus the sentence of our 
Lord, “A prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country,” is illustrated from the following sources,—Montaigne, 
Ben Jonson, Walter Scott, Edmund Burke, Macknight, La 
Fontaine, Goethe, La Bruyére, and the lives of St. Bernard 
and Edward Irving. Some of the quotations are extremely 
felicitous and suggestive—indeed, the great value of the book 
is that it serves to awaken in the reader a train of thought 
which but for some such impulse might otherwise remain 
dormant. We must not omit to add that the writer is evidently 
a man of wide sympathies and uncommon liberality, a scholar 
with tastes that have undergone no mean cultivation. 
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The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of 
the Methodists, By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Vol. III. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 


(First ARTICLE.) 


In our last notice of Mr. Tyerman’s second volume ' we left 
Wesley in the zenith of his power at the head of a phalanx of 
devoted adherents who were just begmning to influence the 
world. The volume now before us takes up the story in the 
middle of the year 1768. Wesley was sixty-five years of age, 
but his labours were as great and his enthusiasm as unbounded 
as when, a quarter of a century before, he first began to preach 
in the open air. Indeed, if we may trust his own statement, 
he was better in health and stronger in body than he was at 
the age of twenty-five. He still rose at four o’clock every 
morning, still travelled long and tedious journeys on horseback, 
often preaching four and five times a day, besides performing 
the other labours which his position entailed. 

Brutal opposition had well nigh ceased. It was not often 
that Wesley's life was in danger, as it had been during the early 
part of his career, yet dangers of another kind were as threaten- 
ing as ever. The unseemly squabbles which divided the fol- 
lowers of Whitfield from the followers of Wesley seemed to 
gather intensity of fierceness as time went on. Outsiders, who 
naturally enough looked upon the two parties as one, working 
in one common cause, must have been shocked to hear the 
opprobious expressions they scrupled not to apply to each other. 
We do not care to sully our pages, as Mr. Tyerman has his, 
with extracts from these coarse personal invectives. Why he 
should have raked up these miserable controversies from the 
ashes of the past is beyond our comprehension, but pro- 
bably he may have motives which are known to the initiated. 
For the sake of the multitude, however, let us hope that Mr. 
Tyerman will purify his pages from this garbage before the 
appearance of a second edition of his book. It is pleasant to 
turn from these embittered wranglings to contemplate the 
progress of Wesley's work. To give an idea of his abundant 
labours at this period we quote a short summary of his “ journal ” 
during an interval of three years. The summary was given in 
Lioya’s Evening Post for January 20th, 1772, and is reproduced 
in Mr. Tyerman’s volume. 

“In this interval the zealous and truly laborious missionary of 
the Methodists, who seems to consider the three kingdoms as his 
parochial cure, twice traverses the greater part of Ireland and 
Scotland, from Londonderry to Cork, from Aberdeen to Dumfries, 
visiting and confirming the churches, besides making a progress, 
chiefly on horseback (in many places more than once), through 
great part of Wales, and almost all the counties in England, from 
Newcastle to Southampton, from Dover to Penzance.” 


Although Wesley was a very slight man, his health was so 
perfect that no fatigue seemed to tell upon his frame, and years 
passed over him without leaving any perceptible marks of age. 
When he had entered upon his sixty-ninth year he was able to 
make the following entry in his journal:—“I am still a 
wonder to myself. My voice and strength are the same as at nine- 
and-twenty.” This was in June, 1771, and the six succeeding 
months saw no cessation of his labours. But at the commence- 
ment of the following year his friends imagined that a change 
began to be visible, and were alarmed for his safety. The 
following extract from Wesley’s journal refers to this :— 
“February 21st.—I met several of my friends who had begun 
a subscription to prevent my riding on horseback, which I 
cannot do quite so well since a hurt I got some time ago.” This 
was the first note of approaching infirmities, and the friends 


) Vide antea, p. 412, et seg. 








spoken of proposed to purchase him a chaise. Several months 
later he submitted to be examined by three surgeons, and thus 
records the result: “I am almost a disabled soldier. I am 
forbid to ride, and am obliged to travel mostly in a carriage.” 

Two years after this he was compelled to undergo a surgical 
operation, which, contrary to the expectations of his surgeons, 
detained him in the house only for a week. Henceforward he 
was able to travel with greater ease, and appeared to regain his 
usual strength, but he rode no more on horseback. In the 
chaise purchased for him by the kindness of friends he still went 
from town to town preaching his mission of mercy to lost men. 
On one occasion he is said to have travelled two hundred and 
eighty miles in forty-eight hours—a wonderful feat for an old 
man more than seventy years of age. We extract an account 
of a miraculous escape from imminent danger which Wesley 
had while travelling in the north. With characteristic cre- 
dulity he believed that the accident was brought about by 
the influence of bad angels, and that goud angels interfered to 
preserve him from destruction. 


“1774. Monday, Fune 20th.—About nine I set out for Horsley, 
with Mr. Hopper and Mr. Smith. I took Mrs. Smith and her two 
little girls in the chaise with me. About two miles from the town, 
just on the brow of the hill, on a sudden both the horses set out, 
without any visible cause, and flew down the hill like an arrow. In 
a minute John fell off the coach-box. The horses then went on 
full speed, sometimes to the edge of the ditch on the right, some- 
times on the left. A cart came up against them; they avoided it 
as exactly as if the man had been on the box. A narrow bridge 
was at the foot of the hill. They went directly over the middle of 
it. They ran up the next hill with the same speed, many persons 
meeting us but getting out of the way. .Near the top of the hill 
was a gate, which led into a farmer’s yard. It stood open. They 
turned short and ran through it, without touching the gate on the 
one side or the post on the other. I thought, ‘ The gate which is on 
the other side of the yard, and is shut, will stop them ;’ but they 
rushed through it as if it had been a cobweb, and galloped on through 
the cornfield. The little girls cried out ‘Grandpapa save us!’ I 
told them ‘ Nothing will hurt you ; do not be afraid ;’ feeling no 
more fear or care than if I had been sitting in my study. The 
horses ran on till they came to the edge of a steep precipice. Just 
then Mr. Smith, who could not overtake us before, galloped in 
between them. They stopped in a moment. Had they gone on 
ever so little he and we must have gone down together! I am per- 
suaded that both evil and good angels had a large share in this 
transaction : how large we do not know, but we shall know here- 


after.” 


This anecdote reminds us of a very weak phase in Wesley’s 
character, namely, the readiness with which he accepted the most 
preposterous ghost stories. Some of the tales of ghostly visitants 
which he relates as grave matters of fact, and which are now incor- 
porated in the Conference edition of Wesley’s works, are worthy 
of a place in the “Spiritual Experiences” of the notorious 
D. D. Home. Mr. Tyerman’s volumes contain many incidents 
illustrating the kindlier side of Wesley’s nature, and it is plea- 
santer to dwell upon these than upon his weaknesses and 
foibles. We select one as a specimen— 


“On one occasion, while dining with a friend in the neighbour- 
hood of Blackfriars, an eminent artist offered Wesley ten guineas 
as a bribe to induce him to allowa cast of his face to be taken. 
‘No,’ said Wesley, ‘keep your money and urge me no further.’ 
‘Sir,’ said the artist, ‘ I will not detain you more than three minutes.’ 
Wesley consented, the cast was taken, so also was the money, but 
no sooner was Wesley out of doors than he saw an agitated crowd 
surrounding an auctioneer, who was about to sell, not only the fur- 
niture of a poor debtor, but the bed upon which he was actually 
dying. In an instant Wesley rushed into the throng, seized the 
arm of the auctioneer, and cried,‘ What's the debt ?’ ‘ Ten guineas,’ 
was the answer. ‘Take it,’ said Wesley, ‘and let the poor man 
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have his furniture again ;’ and then, turning to John Broadbent, 
who was with him, he quietly observed, ‘ Brother Broadbent, I see 
why God sent me these ten guineas.’” 


This quiet unostentatious way of bestowing charity was 
characteristic of the man who gave away between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds in the course of fifty years. 

But we pass on to notice other interesting matters in con- 
nection with the rise of Methodism. The preachers had 
become consolidated into a body, called a Conference, which 
ruled the destinies of Methodism, and made laws for the 
government of the society. During the lifetime of Wesley, 
however, this Conference of preachers existed only during his 
pleasure, could be dissolved at his will, and were kept under 
with such a firm hand, that they could pass no laws until they 
had first received his sanction. It was, if we may so express 
it, a corporation without any corporate rights, a government 
under the will of an absolute monarch. Moreover, Wesley 
maintained over the preachers the most despotic authority, 
that entered into the very minutest details of their daily life. 
They were told to black their own boots, to rise at four o’clock 
every morning, winter and summer, to drink no tea, to take no 
ardent spirit after preaching but only a glass of mild ale. 
They were not allowed to smoke tobacco, or to take snuff. 
Their income was only twenty or thirty pounds a year, and yet 
they were not permitted to engage in any kind of trade. In 
order to eke out a scanty subsistence some of them had been 
in the habit of hawking confectionery, others sold quack medi- 
cines, but at the Conference of 1770, Wesley resolved to 
exclude from the brotherhood all who would “ not relinquish 
trading in cloth, hardware, pills, drops and balsams.” Many 
of the preachers were thus compelled “ either to starve from 
hunger, or go from house to house to obtain their meals.” No 
wonder that many of them rebelled against authority thus arbi- 
trarily enforced. In the course of time the disaffection, from 
various causes, became so general that Wesley was compelled to 
relax, and admit a moiety of the preachers to be, on behalf 
of the rest of the brethren, not only advisers, but makers of 
law. A “Deed of Declaration,” called by Mr. Tyerman “the 
Magna Charta of Methodism,” was drawn up and enrolled in 
Chancery. Henceforward the Conference became the legal 
body, and to this day preserves its original constitution, in spite 
of the many changes that have been introduced into the so- 
ciety which it controls. 

The year 1776 marked an epoch in London Methodism, for 
then the City Road chapel, somewhat pompously called 
“ Methodism’s Cathedral,” was built. It is amusing to read 
the very enthusiastic praise which the biographer bestows on 
this ugly building. “The ‘New Chapel’ in City Road still 
stands, and we trust will ever stand, by far the most sacred and 
attractive edifice in the Methodistic world. Not for a hundred 
pretentious gothic structures would Methodists of the olden 
type give up this ;” and so on for several pages. Perhaps it 
would be as well to remind the author that buildings, especially 
English ones, have a tendency to decay; so that his desire of 
immortality for the bricks and mortar of City Road Chapel is 
scarcely likely to be realized. In one respect at least it has 
already deteriorated very much; for whereas the founder in- 
tended that all the seats should be free and open, it is now 
farmed out to the very best advantage! ‘ihere is one little 
matter about City Road chapel of which we should like to hear 
something, but the author is, perhaps wisely, very reticent on 
the subject, although he enters very largely into the history of 
the place. The matter is as follows:—Dr. Whitehead, the 


friend and survivor of Wesley, drew up an inscription for the 
marble tablet which was erected in City Road chapel to the 





memory of Wesley. This inscription represented the chief 
points in his life, and described him as “ Zhe Patron and Friend 
of the Lay Preachers.” ‘It was engraven on the tablet, and for 
thirty or forty years sommemorated this peculiar feature of 
Wesley’s work. The Lay Preachers, however, in opposition, 
to Wesley’s oft-expressed desire, seized upon the priesthood, 
and the cbnoxious line was removed from the tablet. Will 
Mr. Tyerman, in a future edition, add to his interesting history 
of City Road Chapel some particulars of this circumstance? 
This would explain what is now a difficulty to all honest men, 
and would perhaps in some measure modify the verdict that 
posterity is sure to pass upon such an action as the one we 
have described, 


Early English Religious Literature—No. I. Our Lady's 
Lament, and The Lamentation of Saint Mary Magdalene. 
Edited from the original MSS., by CHARLES EDwarp 
Tame. London: R. Washbourne. 1871. 


Although the apt motto selected for his title-page by the 
editor of these early contributions to our religious literature is 
the familiar dictum of Thomas & Kempis, ne gueras quis hoc 
dixit, sed quid dicatur attende, we no more care to open this 
book than any other without knowing whence it comes. Mr. 
Tame’s introductory essay, by the way, is almost like an imme- 
diate cancelling or retractation of the impressive utterance 
cited by him from the treatise, “De Imitatione.” Apart from 
the distinct announcement appended to that essay, by which 
the reader is informed that the two pieces contained in this 
initial volume of the series, to wit, “Our Lady’s Lament,” and 
the “ Lamentation of Saint Mary Magdalene,” were written by 
one John Lydgate, a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Edmund’s Bury, the purport of the whole argument conveyed 
through the editorial introduction is in the sum and substance 
of it this, that we ought especially to bear in recollection the 
source whence have flowed down to us from the earlier centu- 
ries of the Christian epoch, but more particularly from the 
dark ages, not only religious but Pagan and profane literature— 
in point of fact all literature, Greek and Latin, ancient and 
medizval. It is a thesis that has often before been maintained, 
but that can never be maintained too frequently. Dugald 
Stewart in the very opening of his great “ Dissertation on the 
Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy,” since the 
date of the revival of letters in Europe, has expressed his 
opinion upon the subject emphatically. After quoting from 
the “ Philological Inquiries,” that picturesque allusion to the 
middle ages in which the author observes, “There was always 
a faint twilight, like that auspicious gleam which in a summer's 
night fills up the interval between the setting and the rising 
sun,” Dugald Stewart, on the very first page of his own disserta- 
tion, goes on to say, “ On the present occasion I shall content 
myself with remarking the important effects produced by the 
numerous monastic establishments all over the Christian world, 
in preserving amidst the general wreck the inestimable remains 
of Greek and Roman refinement, and in keeping alive during 
so many centuries those scattered sparks of truth and of science 
which were afterwards to kindle into so bright a flame.” The 
argument enforced by Mr. Tame is virtually an expansion of 
that one suggestive sentence of the’ great professor of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh in the last generation. Between the 
barbaric irruption from the north, almost simultaneously with 
which the seat of empire was removed eastwards from Rome 
to Byzantium, and the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity in the days of King Ethelbert—in other words, 
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from the opening of the fourth until the closing of the sixth 
centuries—there descended an intellectual darkness, as in the 
plagues of Egypt, a darkness that might be felt, over the whole 
breadth of Europe. 

There can be no question whatever about it, say what we 
may, that but for the monastic institutions under the authority 
of the pontiffs and the prelates, every vestige of the arts and 
sciences as well as of letters, then, more especially during those 
three sombre centuries, must have perished utterly from the face 
of the earth. A monastery in those earlier ages, as is here re- 
marked, may well be likened to an oasis in the desert. Twenty- 
five years ago identically the same thought was expressed in 
an anonymous treatise in which, referring to the same benign 
agency of the Church in preserving to the world the treasures 
of the arts and of the sciences, and of all literature, the writer 
spoke of those very institutions as “the print of her blessed 
footsteps trailing along the barren sands of life a path of 
verdure and of flowers.” All through the outer darkness of the 
dark ages, when barbarism was dominant over the European 
nations, the study of Latin as the living language of the Church 
was simply obligatory upon the whole mass of the inferior 
clergy—the lamp of secular learning being kindled and kept 
ever alight side by side with the lamp of the sanctuary. The 
library and the scriptorium were second only to the church and 
the sacristy within the boundary of every one of the .monastic 
institutions. In those libraries were stored up, as priceless pos- 
sessions, antique copies of the masterpieces of profane litera- 
ture, as well as of the Holy Scriptures in the original Greek 
and Hebrew, as well as in the Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome. 
Monks and novices were expressly told off or set apart from 


the rest of the community as copyists—service-books for the 


choir being reproduced by the latter; missals and bibles, the 
ritual and revelation, by the former—not intermittently, not 


| 


| 





every now and then, but regularly and systematically. Legacies | 


of considerable value, occasionally whole estates, were be- | 


queathed for the especial advantage and improvement of some 
given scriptorium, a certain proportion of the tithes being fre- 
quently appropriated to the support of an increased number of 
copyists. Cicero and Horace were multiplied as sedulously 
as Job and Ezekiel; the Psalms of David and the Iliad of 
Homer, the Lamentations of Jeremiah and the A2neid of Virgil, 
the Metamorphoses and the Apocalypse, were alike preserved 
from oblivion by the caligraphy of the cowled religious. Parch- 
ment and vellum were the tablets upon which the delicate 
quills and reeds of the ecclesiastical scholiasts inscribed with 
laborious, and even it must be said with conscientious accu- 
racy, letter by letter, word by word, sentence by sentence, the 
sacred books of the Old and the New Testament, the homilies 
of the fathers, and with these the antique masterpieces of the 
pagan poets, historians and philosophers. Luxurious decora- 
tions ot all conceivable kinds were lavished upon these precious 
and often peerless manuscripts. The leaves were in many 
instances dyed of an imperial purple, the lettering being em- 
blazoned in gold. Occasionally even plates of gold were sub- 
stituted for vellum, the MSS. being exquisitely illuminated in 
all the colours of the rainbow, the gorgeous bindings of the 
Volumes being repeatedly a combination of velvet-pile and 
embossed leather, and carved ivory, sown with precious 
Stones and seamed with precious metals, with inlaid crystal 
and sandal-wood, agate and malachite. Silence reigned 
supreme in the scriptoritm. ‘Transcribers were awfully warned 





| 





glorious coming to judge the quick and the dead, that thou 
compare what thou transcribe, and correct it carefully accord- 
ing to the copy from which thou transcribest; and that thou 
also annex a copy of this adjuration to what thou hast written.” 
Until the discovery of printing came eventually to the rescue 
in the fifteenth century, all human learning, revelation, litera- 
ture, art, science, philosophy, the whole of the intellectual 
treasures of antiquity had been mainly—at intervals exclu- 
sively—dependent upon the persistent, indefatigable, conscien- 
tious industry of the monastic copyists and _ transcribers. 
“ Learning, sheltered under the sanctity of the monastery,” 
says Alison (i. 34), “ survived the devastations of ignorance,” 
the historian of Europe going further even than that before 
bringing his sentence to a conclusion with these words: “ And 
freedom, nursed by devotion, acquired a strength superior to 
all the forces of despotism.” If only out of a grateful remem- 
brance of the good work done by them as custodians and 
transmitters of earthly and heavenly knowledge, as having 
bridged over the dreadful gulf of barbarism intervening between 
ancient and modern civilization, we are disposed to welcome 
a selection like the one which it is proposed shall be here sub- 
mitted to us from among the original effusions produced, in the 
midst of their more mechanical transcriptions, by the lettered 
monks themselves. And, as the initial exemplars of the series, 
we have here not inappositely brought together two of the 
minor imaginings of one of the earliest of our English poets, 
John Lydgate, the Benedictine monk who, under the shadow 
of his cowl, sang the tale of “ Troy Divine,” and the story of 
“Thebes, and the Fall of the Princes,” and who, after cele- 
brating anew the histories of Paris and of Theseus, chanted 
with a sorrowful voice the lamentations of Marie and of Marie 
Magdalene. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Lord Lytton having been photographed expressly for this 
journal, his portrait will appear in our next. 


Mr. Colin Rac-Brown’s new Poem, entitled “ Noble Love,” will 
be published shortly by Mr. Skeffington, of Piccadilly. 





The fall of the Column Vendéme, and the efforts of the Com- 
mune to spread their enthusiasm in Paris, afford a very practical 
commentary on Horace’ “Ad Fortunam,” Ode xxxv. ; especially 
on the lines :-— ; 

Purpurei metuunt tyanni, 
Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam, neu populus frequens 
Ad arma cessantes ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 





The Dukes of Argyll and Buccleugh have become patrons of the 
movement for completing the Edinburgh Scott Monument, and the 
following gentlemen have joined the London Auxiliary Committee : 
—Messrs. Francis Bennoch, Charles Dickens, jun., W. Finnie, M.P., 
S. C. Hall, F.S.A., Thos. Houlston, R. M. Latham, W. H. Maxwell, 
M.P., S. Phelps, J. Ewing Ritchie, G. A. Sala, and Clement 


| W. Scott ; Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., and Sir E. W. Watkin. 


from errors of grammar, orthography, or punctuation, by solemn | 
objurgations addressed to them, such as that appended to an | 
ancient manuscript by St. Irenzeus: “I adjure thee who shalt | 
transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by His | 





Our next number—to be published on the 15th inst.—will com- 
plete the First Volume of the ILLUSTRATED REvIEW. A Title 
Page and Index are in preparation. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 

attention to anonymous communications. 

All Letters, &¢., for the Editor, and Books 
Sor review, should be addressed to Mr. S. R. 
TOWNSHEND MAYER, 25, Vorfolk Strect, 
Strand, V:7.C., or to care of the publishers. 


TO OUR READERS. 
Whenever difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is 
earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and 
furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are in print, and may be 
had from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, through 
any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE. — Books intended for re- 
view should not arrive at the office 
later than twelve days previous to publi- 
cation. In the case of illustrated works, the 
Editor will select those specimen blocks 
which he may deem most suitable for in- 
sertion, and will then communicate with 
the publishers of the ‘same respecting their 
transmission. 


CHARLES WATKINS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
54, CHANCERY-LANE. 
(Former! Parliament Street, late of Charing Cross.) 
_CHARLES WATKINS begs leave to call attention to 











is removal to the ve address, where, with increased 
facilities, and Pape be pred of every recent improvement 
in the art, he is to produce pictures in the highest 


style of art at y reduced prices. During a period 
extending over fifteen years he has had the honour of receiv- 
ing several sittings from His Royal Highness the Prince of 
ales and many of the Royal Family, the most distinguished 
fee Sag a * eB the Legislature, the Bar, 
ysic, vinity, nearly every celebrity in the 
world of Literature, ao Art, and the Deama, A 


THE ORCHESTRA: 
The Largest and Best Journal of Music and 
the Drama. 
Price Threepence Weekly. 

May be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsman in Town 
or Country ; or Subscriptions (payable in advance) may be 
forwarded for copies free by post, at 

Per be ee $s bs - 6d. 





»» Quarter ~ - “a * 
to J. Swirt, Orchestra Office, 55, King-street, Regent- 
street, W. 
Advertisements must be sent prepaid to the abo 
not ates than Lie =F q . gies wane genes 
our Lines (of eight words) and under, 2s. 6d. 
ack Line be i. 


Post-office, Regent-street, W. 


‘TR LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
_. GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established Be Invested Funds.. ..£3,859,392. 
_ FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
The Directors are to receive APPLICATIONS 
for AGENCIES in the London and Country Districts 


where the Company is not full nted. 
Cornhill, London. ‘AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS. 
Actuary and Resident Sec.etary. 


\/ IcTORIA MAGAZINE, One Shilling 
Monthly, Established 1863, is now the recognized 
organ of what is known as the ‘‘ movement for women ;” its 
articles are quoted by the chief English and foreign papers, 
and it is everywhere received as an “authority” by friends 
and foes alike. 
Opinions OF THE Press, 

“It discusses the social questions that affect the status of 
woman with a knowledge and ability altogether its own.” — 
The Spectator. 

“The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible gua- 
rantee of good and true performance and of the best of 
company." —Daily News. 

“Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and ability.” — 
The Queen. 

** Altogether the Victoria shows trace of increased fresh- 
ness and power.” —Guardian. 

“It is second in value to no woman's journal ia cither 
hemisph "The Revolution, New York. 

VICTORIA PRESS, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 
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| WAVERIEY, OWL, PICKWICK, AND PHAETON PENS. 


827 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 


For their names see Cornhill 


Magazine for October, 1870. 





The STANDARD says—*“ The WAVERLEY will prove a treasure.” 


The MORNING PosT says—“ They only 


the service which Messrs. MACNIVEN & CAMERON have conferred upon the wor 


who write much can adequately appreciate 
by the 


invention of this really excellent Pen—the BROAD ARROW.” 
The IRONMONGERS’ JOURNAL says—“ The mere stamp, ‘ MACNIVEN & CAMERON,’ 


would seem to guarantee the highest degree of perfection.” 


“THE PHAETON PEN 
(By Royal Letters Patent, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IS A MARVEL.”—Suxn. 
granted 27th Feb., 1870.) 
6d. and Is. PER Box. 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Shippers supplied on Moderate Terms. 





HURCH OPINION. New Series 


Published every Saturday, price Twopence. 
Church Opinion contains articles from the — papers 
and ines upon the chief Ecclesiastical Topics of the day, 
with all the latest Church News, Occasional Notes, Corre- 
spondence, Reviews, a complete list of Clerical A nt- 
ments, Preferments, and Vacancies, Notes on Current 

Events, University intelligence and Legal Reports. 
The Summary of Church News is made as complete as 
possible, and the Editor invites the co-operation of his Sub- 
scribers in every of the world, as they may by this 


means render rwarding concise 


uable assistance, by fo: 
+ a respective — . : 

orrespondence Columns are open to all persons o 
all sections of the Church, and the opportunity thus afforded 
for men to meet on a fair and neutral ground will, it is 
hoped, be productive of lasting good. Preference will be 
given to letters signed by their authors. 

The Reviews present another important feature in Church 
Opinion, as, in addition to an Original Notice, giving an 
impartial summary of the contents of each volume, extracts 
or entire reviews will be added from the Notices which have 
appeared in other papers, thereby affording a valuable result 
never till now attained, 

Advertisements received by the Publisher, Mr. in 
CLARKE, at the Office, 9, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C., 
to whom all Post-office Orders and Cheques should be made 
payable, and where also Books for Review and all commu- 
nications to the Editor are to be sent. Cheques to be crossed 
Union Bank. 

ae for One Year, post free, 11s. ; for Six 
onths, 5s. 6d., payable in advance. 

Orrice: 9, Rep eoncuer, Fieet-street, E.C. 


HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
NEW SEKIES OF 
ISTRICT HANDY MAPS, 
reduced from the ORDNANCE SURVEY to a 
Scale of Four Micestoan Incu. Each Map comprises a 
district of about 2000 square miles. 





1. Lake District 29. Gloucester,Cheltenham, 
2. Scarborough, Whitby, and and District 
District 30. Plymouth and Dartmoor 
3- Buxton and the Peak Dis-| 31. Land’s End and West 
trict Cornwall 
4. Derbyshire 32. Surre 
5. Warwickshire _ 33- Manchester and District 
6. Chester and District 34. Birmingham and Dis- 


trict 


7. Liverpool and District 
Cambridge and District 


8. Preston, Fleetwood, and | 35. 


District 36. Nottingham and Dis- 
9. Newcastle and District trict 
ro. Leeds and District 37- Northampton and Dis- 
11. Bradford and District trict 
12. Sheffield and District 38. Lincoln and District 
13. North Wales 39. Oxford and District 
14. Central Wales 40. Carlisle and District 
15. South-western Wales 41. Durham and District 
16. Malvern and District 42. York and District 


17. Bristol, Bath, and District | 43. Potteries and District 

16. Middlesex and the En-| 44. Leicester and District 
virons of London 45. Wolverhampton and 

19. Windsor and District District 

20. Kent, Wateringplaces of | 46. Leamington and District 

21. Hastings and District 47- Ipswich and District 

22. Brighton and District 48. Norwich and District 

23. Isle of Wight and Hamp-| 49. Essex, Watering-places 
shire Watering-places of 

24. South Devon 50. Monmouth and the Wye 

25. North Devon st. Hull and District 





26. Dorset 52. Shropshire 
27. Somerset, Central 53- Bedfordshire 
28. Wiltshire 54. Hertfordshire 


Price Fourrence each, folded in a Wrapper for the Pocket. 
Lonpon : HOULSTON anv SONS, 
65, PATERNOSTER Row. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
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in Cloth, greatly reduced from the 
Publication Price. 


NDERSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE COLONIES, 
Three vols. r2mo. 4s. 
HARGROVE’S ANECDOTES OF ARCHERY. 2s. 6d. 
ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN UPPER AND LOWER 
AMOOR (pub. £2 2s.). 8s. 6d. 
BRINTON ON FOOD AND ITS DIGESTION 
(pub. 12s.). 38. 6d. 
BRITISH MINSTREL AND MUSICAL AND 
LITERARY MISCELLANY (pub. 24s.). 8s. 6d. 
BURKE’S GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY OF THE PEERAGE AND BARO- 
NETAGE. 1867, 115. ; for 1868, 13s. 
FARRAR'S ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION. Second Edition (pub. ros. 6d.). 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, by Sutton 
and Dawson (pub. 8s. 6d.), 2s. 
GRANT AS A SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 
6d 


HAZLITT’S MEMOIRS, with Selections from his Cor- 
respondence. Two vols. 4s. 6d. 
HEBERT ON CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION (pub. 


7s. 6d.). 2s. 

HOLBEIN (HANS), SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS 
LIFE AND WORKS, by Wornum. Sm. folio. (Pub. 
4&1 1s. 6d.). 12s. 6d. 


HUGHES’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Continuation 
of Hume and Smollett). Seven vols. (Pub. £3 13s. 6d.). 


18s. 
REEVES AND TURNER, 196, Strand, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (Corner of Chancery-lane). 


CarRRiaGE Parp To THE Country on Orpers Exceep- 
ING 205. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 45,, 58-, and 6s. per 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 64., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 
,O0O, 

The "TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 


1S. per Too. 
sTRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Thick Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 1oo—Super 

thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Corre 
spondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

THE “NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s. 6d. Areally beautiful Paper. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. 

per ream, or 8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 

engraved, from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three 

letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. é 
SERMON PAPER, plain, c, per ream ; Ruled ditto, 

4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always 

in stock. A sample packet post free for three stamps. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 4° 

es, 2s. per doz. Universal System do. with engraved 
ead lines, 1s. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Por- 
trait Albums, &c., post free. 

. (EsTABLiIsHEeD 1841.) 
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